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“fr ULY 1.—I have never seen the basswood-trees 
>") so loaded with buds as they are now. 
July 6.— Basswood is in blossom, and the trees 


are just one mass of yellow bloom. When I pass 


that large basswood in going to the “spring” after | 
a pail of water, I notice that the air is fairly laden | 
T presume an orange grove would | 
It is very easy to see that the | 


with sweetness, 
smell no sweeter. 
bees are gathering honey very rapidly, because they 
go into their hives with that ‘* swish ” and ** wiggle” 
that always shows that they are “scooping” in the 
honey. What a humming the bees do make! Sev- 
cral times to-day Ihave gone to the .door to seeif 
they were not swarming. They are so eager to 
gather their harvest, that they are loth to stop, even 
after dark; and at the first Yawn of the morning 
those that stayed in the tree-tops all night come 
home with their loads. (I guess that is the way it is.) 

July 16,—And the basswood harvest is almost over. 
I have extracted about 300 lbs. from my 18 colonies, 
and their upper stories are full again, ready to ex- 
tract when I get around to it. Yes, and four of 
them are three stories high. Oh, yes! and then 
there are the 70 nuclei, and a good many of them 
are “chock” full. There are about 50 acres of 
buckwheat sown within two miles of here. Someof 
it is already beginning to blossom; so you see I 
Shall have a good time rearing queens the remain- 
der of the season. 

To-day is the day when friend Root end other bee- 
keeping friends are having such a good time in De- 
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ADVANCE; 


troit. How I did wish that I could go; but I have no 
clerks nor boysto lsave in charge of my queen- 
rearing business, and it would suffer if I left it; be- 
sides, I might better take the money that it would 
cost me to go,and use it to help pay my debts. 
Never mind, friend Root; when the time comes 
right, Iam coming to see you. I dreamed, the other 
night, that you came to see me, 
AN HONEST BEE-KEEPER. 

Last May I sent $75.00 to friend Townsend, of 
Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich., for 7 colonies of pure 
I thought the price pretty high; but when 
the bees came I was satisfied. They came the first 
week in June, and the hives were full of bees, cach 
hive containing 12 combs with brood in 8 combs. If 
friend T. does as well by every one as he did by me, 
he deserves to be patronized. 

THIEVES CAUGHT. 

A year ago last August I had two hives of bees 
stolen, and last spring one of the thieves was brought 
to justice. He was fined $10.00 and costs; all of 
which amounted to about $60.00. At the time the 
bees were stolen he could have bought 600 Ibs. of 
honey for $60.00. Rather expensive honey, consid- 
ering that, as the thief remarked, they “ didn’t get 
more than a teacupful of honey.”” They were hives 
containing queen-rearing nuclei. 

BEE-KEEPERS, WRITE FOR YOUR PAPER. 

An old gentleman living near here, one who 
doesn’t believe in ** book farming,” says: ‘‘ The ones 
that know the least about farming are the ones that 
write the most for the agricultural papers.’ Now, 
while I do not entirely agree with this old gentleman, 
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I do think that there are many bee-keepers who 
inight do much good by writing for the bee-papers, 
and yet they seldom or never write. There is a bee- 
keeper living a few miles from here, of whom I al- 


ways obtain valuable hints and suggestions each | 


time I meet him, and yet be seldom writes for the 
bee-papers. 
don't have the time.”” Let me tell my experience. 
I presume some of you remember the “Scraps and 
Sketches” that I wrote a year or two ago for 
GLEANINGS; but I don’t believe any of you can tell 
why the articles were called “Scraps and Sketches.”’ 
The first winter after our little twins came to 
brigh‘en our pathway, they were certainly ‘‘trouble- 
some comforts;'’ many and many a night we would 


day we could just manage to do the *“ housework” 
andthe “chores.”” I could not leave home to work, 
neither could we afford to keepa ‘‘girl,”’ and my 
time was so occupied, and I felt so ** tired out,” that 
it did seem as though I should be obliged to give up 
writing or GLEANINGS; but finally I placed a paper 
and pencil upon my desk, and whenever I had —yes, 
just cue minute, | stepped to the desk and wrote. 
Many and many a paragraph have I composed with 
a baby on each knee; and as s00n as an opportunity 
presented itself I would step to the desk and writeit 
down in phonography. What else could my writings 
be but ** Scraps and Sketches’? When an article was 
tinished, it was written out in long hand in scraps, 

Don’t say that you haven't time, because you can 
tind time if you only try hard enough. Don’t write 
theory, but give fa ts, and useful in‘ormation. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 
Friend II., I have just this minute return- 


ed from almost a week’s absence in your | 
State, and the pleasant visits I have had | 


have determined me to visit more of you. I 
can think of no place I would rather visit 
just now than your little home. 
—b 0 
TOO MUCH SMOKE. 


< HY not caution the ABC class often about 
Wy using too much smoke in handling their 

ad bees? I know you have done it heretofore, 
but I believe it ought to be repeated often. When 
we throw away fear entirely, I think smoke is of 
little or no use. I believe we can handle bees the 
year round, and do it with more satisfaction and bet- 
ter results by leaving smoke entirely out of the api- 


ary. If instead of going to a hive, jerking the cap | 


off, tearing off the quilt, and blowing in smoke to 
arouse the colony toa fighting pitch, we would be 
cautious, raising the cap easily (a cap that will not 


come off without jarring the hive has no businessin | 


the apiary), raise the quilt slowly, without jarring, 
avoiding all quick motions, laying the quilt to one 
side, and then pick up the frame, or, rather, com- 
mence picking it up, draw it out slowly, I tell you, 


sir, you will have no trouble, even with black bees | 
If they | 
fly in your face and alight on your hands, not one in | 
twenty will sting you if you just pay no attention to | 


running over their combs scared to death. 


I have discarded smoke almost entirely. 
A. H. DuFr. 


them. 


Flat Ridge, Ohio, June 10, 1881. 


There is much truth in your remarks, | 
friend D., and I haveoften thought, asI saw | 


soms3body dose withsmoke acolony that had 


Seems tome I hear some one say, “1. 


_to drive robbers away. 
, bees to defend their hive, and take care of 


not get more than an hour's slecp, while during the | thieves, by no means think of smoking them 


| artificially. 
| change our stock often, but we should be careful 


AUG. 


not the least disposition to be cross, that it 
was an act of sheer cruelty. Sometimes a 
very little smoke will answer all purposes. 
where honey is not coming enough to kee) 
them peaceable. Another thing: Where 
robbers are bad, smoke is the very worst 
thing; for where bees would promptly repel 


‘robbers,and keep them entirely out of the 


hive, if let alone, [ have seen the boys smoke 
down the inmates so they could not prevent 
the robbers from pushing right down and 
getting their fill, almost before they could 
get back to defend their rightful stores. | 
have, too, seen smoke used at the entrance 
If you want your 


I believe, however, friend D., I should like 
a lighted smoker near, to use if needed. 
Sometimes it greatly facilitates getting the 


bees out of the way inopening or closing the 


hive, and thereby enables us to work faster. 
It is no strange thing to find bees you can 
handle at certain times without smoke, when 
you could not with. 
rb 00 ee 
ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL SWARM- 
ING QUEENS, ETC. 


on queen-rearing, by E. Gallup. I wish to 

briefly notice a few points in said article. In 
the first place, he says that no one will deny that 
some queens are far ahead of othersin prolifieness. 
Among what class of queens do we find such? My 
artificial queens, as a rule, generally outstrip the 
natural ones. As good queens as I have in my api- 
ary were reared from brood received from A. 1. 
Root. As to size and appearance, no one can tell 
the difference. I would not go to much extra 
trouble to save natural cells. Colonies that are not 


| G* page 277 of the June No., I notice an article 


| disturbed, frequently have queens that are just the 


same as those reared artificiaily,and a colony that 


| swarms ‘naturally frequently starts cells after the 


swarm has left. Now, if we save all these cells, we 
get some that are not natural. It is very easy to get 
natural cells at any season of the year by putting an 
old queen in asmall nuclei, and feed liberally, sup- 
plying cells from time to time as they are found in 


| colonies just before the egg is deposited in them. 


Such cells can easily be foundin new swarms. | 
never succeeded in vetting the bees of the nuclei to 
build many such cells; but if a dozen were inserted, 
an egg would be found in each shortly after, Such 
queens are as good, but no better, than those reared 
I agree with Mr. G., that we should 


from whom we obtain our stock, as some breeders 
of queens are getting careless. A great many are 
rearing queens from those that “ winter well,’ or 
are “* good honey-gatherers,’’ without regard to pu- 
rity. W.Z. Hutchinson said that if he were not 
rearing queens for sale, he would breed from a black 
queen, just because her colony happened to winter 
well! Isold a queen for 50 cents a few days ago (the 
mother of as good a colony as I have), just because 
she was not quite pure. I would be afraid to breed 


| from such, as the “bad blood”’ might crop out in 


future generations, as it does in breeding other 
stock. Any one ought to be satisfied with the Ital- 
ian bee; and while we breed for desirable qualities, 
we should not lose sight of purity. I am satisfied 
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that the good qualities found in the blacks and by- 
brids are also found in the Italians. 
L. W. VANKIRK. 
Washington, Pa., June 10, 1881. 
——_— i060 - 
HOW AN AB C SCHOLAR MANAGES, 


ve WAS just thinking, friend R., | would like to 
‘| “toot my horn,’ as I see many of theA BC 
= class are doing. On the 20th of March, 1880, I 
purchased a colony, brought them home, drove 4 
stakes in the ground, leaving them about 2 feet 
high; set up the hive, thinking I might shortly bea 
bee-keeper. They never swarmed last summer; at 
least, [never saw them. I watched them closely— 
the bees hanging in clusters outside of the hive 
nearly allsummer. The entrance was \{ of an inch 
by 3inches long. To make things better, a colt got 
in in early winter, and over went the hive, loosening 
many of the combs. I left them there all winter 
without protection, and they came out allright. Re- 
ceiving from a friend one of your circulars of Janu- 
ary, I purchased A B C, made acouple of Simplici- 
ties, and a smoker, as per directions. On the 22d of 
April I transferred, using little smoke; got along 
well. Care assures success. The fun was, I could 
not find the queen, and was afraid I had a fertile 
worker inside. So I sent to one of your advertising 
patrons on the 30th, and onthe 12th of May she came 
safely to hand. J went to take the last look for the 
black queen, when, right before my eyes, there she 
was. I did not like to kill her,soI took out two 
frames of sealed brood, and what bees were on, and 
started a nuclei. They have a nice lot of sealed 
brood now, which will hatch out in three or four 
days. In introducing I took the Italian, and drew 
open the door. She passed out on the comb, which I 
was holding in my hand, and my smoker in the oth- 
er. They were soon in the act of taking her to parts 
unknown, when I gave them a little smoke, when 
they let go. Ididgo a couple of times, when they 
let her pass as an old friend. WILL ELLIS. 
St. David's, Ont., Can., June 3, L881. 

> 0 @° Sa 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
PEET CAGE. 


Wl VEN avery little improvement is quite 
Cj an item, in an article used in the apia- 

~™ ryas much as queen-cages are now; 
and although the cage below differs but lit- 
tle from the one we pictured recently, it has 
features that make it worth while to be il- 
lustrated again. The first of these is the 
groove for holding the tin slide. 


FURTHER 





a. ANUS 
LATEST IMPROVED PEET CAGE. 


Instead of making the groove near the 
corner, and slanting outward, we now make 
them as you see, right on the corner, slant- 
ing in toward the center of the block. The 
tin slide is simply folded over to an acute 
instead of obtuse angle. This improvement 


MANTA 








was made by two friends at just about the 
same time, for both cages came’in the same 
mail. One cage was from our old friend Oli- 
ver Foster, and the other I have had the 
misfortune to mislay. ‘The other feature is 
the little tin water-bottle which you see. <A 
description of this willalso be found on page 
397. ‘hese little bottles are made by rolline 
tagger’s tin on a steel rod, say about the size 
of a round lead-pencil, and putting a cap on 
each end. The size should be just as large 
as it can be and still let a bee pass over it 
freely without getting fast between it and 
the wire cloth. Although this water-bottle 
is needed only for long distances, queens are 
much safer with it, and they seem to stand 
the trip looking much better. The bottle is 
long enough to just squeeze in across the 
sage. The orifice is made with the point of 
anawl. ‘To be sure your bottles do not leak, 
just put one to your mouth, and, after suck- 
ing the air out, see if it will stick to your 
tongue. Wecan not have any leaky bottles 
when shipping queens. We can not, at pres- 
ent, make these bottles for less than $2.00 
per hundred. I wish some one else would 
make them cheaper. Where are our ama- 
teur tinners ? The bottles are filled with an 
oil-can, as I have before explained. 


WINDING THE WATERBURY WATCH. 


ing the Waterbury watch: Take a small 

piece of wire, and bend it as I have marked. 

The end at the point catches in 

one of the grooves on the stem, 

and keeps the wire from slipping. 
A. T. MCILWAIN. 

Abbeville C. H., S. C., July 6, ’81. 


Many thanks, friend M.; as 
soon as I saw your idea, I 
went down into the counter 
store, and taking a blanket 
pin from the 5-cent counter, 
with a pair of the round-nose plyers I soon 
bent it into the shape of the accompanying 
cut, and the girls who wind the watches 
every morning were very much delighted 
with them. We have sent a sample to the 
factory, and perhaps they will improve on it 
still more. They might easily be made for 
a penny each. 


WoL in is the way I make a * windlass’’ for wind- 








GRAPE SUGAR. 
I HAVE washed a piece of the crystal grape sugar, 
exactly as Mrs. Harrison has requested me to do, in 
another column, and I find no residue whatever. 
The sugar dissolves as perfectly as a piece of rock 
candy. I presume I am perfectly acquainted with 
what she alludes to. In feeding grape sugar from 
the Davenport factory, ina glass jar on a grooved 
board, us 1 have so many times described to you, we 
invariably find a green scum on the surface of the 
water. This scum has an offensive look, but I have 
aiways supposed it was a vegetable scum, like that 
from sorghzm. The Buffalo A sugar shows a very 
little of this scum, but the crystal sugar that I com- 
mended so strongly has no residue, and no taste but 
that of pure sugar, so far as I can discover. As I 
can not think that Mrs. H. has ever seen any of the 
genuine, I have sent her a lump. 
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HONEY-DEW FROM THE CLOUDS. 


ANOTHER STATEMENT OF ITS FALLING FROM THE AIR 
IN A MIST. 


FRIEND sends the following, clipped 

from a newspaper. As the town is not 

given, we have no means of knowing 
whether we have subscribers in that county 
or not; but if we have, or if anybody else 
whose eye meets this, can put us in commu- 
nication with this John Kee, we will consid- 
er it a great favor :— 

HONEY-DEW IN GEORGIA. 


Mr. John Kee, of Talbot county, is responsible for 
the following: ‘it was early Sunday morning. My 
daughter was engaged in sweeping off the front 
porch, when ber attention was attracted by the 
plaintive cries of young chickens and the distressed 
clucking of ahen. I'he sound came from a pile of 
leaves under some poplar-trees inthe yard, and hur- 
rying to the spot, she found the little chicks all 
stuck up with leaves, rolling about trying to free 
themselves, and two of the liutle sufferers were stuck 
together. She picked these two up, and, coming to 
the house, called me. On examination we found 
them coveréd with a sticky substance, which seemed 
to have come off the leaves, and, tasting, l was sur- 
prised to find it honey. On looking around, I could 
see it glistening in the sunshine hike diamonds on 
every icatiet, xud on the porch for two or three feet 
were splotches of it. Several neighbors dropped in 
during the day whom I told of the honey shower, 
supposing it had been general, but they were in- 
credulous until shown evidences of it. In the even- 
ing of the same day I noticed a mist between me 
and the sup, and a closer examination disclosed the 
fuct that we were having a repetition of the phe- 
nomenon, which was witnessed by a dozen people. 
While it did not run off the house either morning or 
evening, it covered the leaves of the trees and 
sbrubs, and was, without doubt, honey-dew, and 
that, 100, from a cloudless sky.’’—Col. Times. 


The above, it will be noticed, is given by 
those who seem to have no interest in bees ; 
and, although startling, it seems to have 
about it an air of truthfulness. I would al- 
most make a visit to Georgia to have an op- 
portunity of witnessing such a sight. 

ee 





HOLY-LAND BEES; CANDY FOR QUEEN= 
CAGES, ETC. 
HAVE shipped queens all over the United 
Lt States and Canada this summer, and all I have 
lost were two that were sent in your old bottle 
cages. J use granulated sugar, with honey enough 
added to make it stick together, for feed; how do 
you like it? I think you are mistaken when you say 
the Holy-Land bees are not as hardy as the Italians, 
or that you do not think they will winter as well. 
My experience last winter with them tells me that 
they stand the winter much the better. Last fall I 
had about 100 colonies of Italians, and about 60 Holy- 
Lands and 27 blacks; out of the Italians I saved 
about 10 very weak colonies, and out of the Holy- 
Lands I had some 40 odd left, about 15 in splendid 
condition; the remainder weak, and not a black col- 
ony survived the winter. The blacks, I bought and 
got for nothing late in the fall. 
There are a few things about the Holy-Land bees 
I do not like. They are crosser than the Italians, 
and will not stick to their comb in handling like the 
Italians, and the queens are more timid, and not as 
easily found as the Italians; but then, there are 
other points I like about them. They will go to 
work earlier in surplus boxes, and with less bees in 
the hive, than the Italians; the queens are very pro- 





lific; are proof against moth worms and robbers: 
they will not attack a person to sting, as long as left 


Please do not condemn any thing without a 
**Prove all things, hold fast that 


alone. 
thorough trial. 
which is good.” 
Teil neighbor H. he had better luck with his light- 
ed smoker in the buggy than A. P. Blosser, who had 
his entire buggy-box, with a fifty-dollar harness, 
burned by leaving his smoker with fire in it in the 
buggy over night. I. R. Goon. 
Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind., July 11, 1881. 


The queen and bees came through on the 
granulated sugar, wet up with honey, in 
splendid trim. The mixture is put into an 
auger-hole, adjoining the cage, with only a 
small passage through the wood into the 
eandy. The bees crawl in and get the food, 
and then crawl back again. I think there is 
but little question now, but that sugar is 
safer food than honey alone; but it is quite 
likely that both the sugar and honey are 
what we want. Friend 8. D. McLean, of 
Culleoka, Tenn., has just sent us a lot of 
queens, one half of which were put up with 
candy and water, and the other half with 
honey. He asked us to report which were 
received in better order, as he wanted to 
know which kind of food is the safer. Those 
with water and sugar were in decidedly the 
better order; and as they came Saturday 
night, we had to sey 4 them over Sunday. 
Monday morning the bees in the cages with 
honey only were pend all dead, while the 
others seemed as fresh as when they first 
came. In wintering we have about the 
same result. Granulated sugar is very much 
better for winter stores than the various 
kinds of honey (especially fall honey) that 
are collected here and there. 


—— 100 
ONE MORNING'S WORK. 





CAN not resist the temptation to report what | 
i have just done. After breakfast, at 6:30 o'clock, 

I pounded some sugar corn, and fed my German 
carp; gathered an armful of the best smoker wood; 
lighted my smoker, and opened a chaff hive, and 
took out 10 frames of sections, 72 ready for market, 
the other 8 about half filled. I did not kill a bee nor 
get stung. I will give you my reasons why I think 
this was so quickly and well done. 

1. The upper and lower frames come close to- 
gether; over the lower frames I put a piece of cot- 
ton cloth, eaten full of holes by the bees; the holes 
give free access to the brood frames, which are so 
close that there are no ladders or bridges built. 

2. The wide frames, bees, etc., are, as fast as taken 
out, set in an empty lower story; 5 are put in this, 
then an upper story is placed on the first, and the 
other 5 frames put in it and covered with a cloth. 
The bees in the hive were then given a feeder, full 
of sugar and water, in place of the wide frames, 
and the cover put on next. Began smoking the 
wide frames by turning up one edge of the cloth; 
assoon as a frame was clear of bees it was carried 
to honey-room; in a few minutes all the frames 
were sitting on my honey-table. Icarriedin 10 bees, 
and had to scrape wax from only one bottom-piece. 
I did not spill one drop of honey. After attending 
other things, and writing this, it is 8:30 A. M. 








Pewee Valley, Ky., July 25,1881. A.W. KAYE. 
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RAMBLE NO. 6. 


a the N. W. from our apiary is located the his- 
‘M~=6 torical town of Fort Ann. Bee-keeping in 
= this town is, or was, some thing of an indus- 
try. Several hundred swarms were kept, two par- 
ties owning each over two hundred colonies. The 
main supply of honey in this region is willow, of 
which an abundant supply is found along the 
streams. White clover, chestnut, and basswood are 
abundant, while the mountain-sides that have been 
recently cleared are covered with raspberries, and 
a species of aster. Some buckwheat is sown for fall 
pasturage, 

The past winter made sad havoc among the hund- 
reds of colonies of this town! Mr. Keech, owning 
over 200 colonies, built a new bee-house for winter- 
ing. The hives were packed in quite closely, and 
allin the center were smothered from the effects of 
ascant supply of ventilation. Many more died upon 
being placed upon their summer stands. So this 
man’s apiary was reduced nearly one-half by the 
tirstof May. Mr. Keech will have nothing todo with 
movable-comb hives and modern fixtures. His hon- 
ey is secured in large rough boxes, and is sold ata 
price in keeping with the style of package. 

Mr. Adams, in another portion of the town, bad a 
fine apiary of over 200 colonies in Langstroth hives. 
He has usually had excellent success in wintering 
in his cellar, but last winter they were left upon 
their summer stands, and this spring twenty swarms 
are all that are left. Mr. A. thinks he has bees 
enough now. In relating his experience with bees, 
Mr. A. gave me an illustration of what to do with 
burglars or night thieves after honey. I was re- 
minded of your question in a past number of 
GLEANINGS. Mr. A.’s plan was very effective. Find- 
ing his bees tampered witb, he armed himself with 
a rifle, stationed bimself behind a fence, and sat 
down for a night vigil. About midnight two shad- 
owy forms were seen moving toward a bee-hive. 
Mr. A. took aim as best he could in the dark, and 
fired. No dead bodies were found upon the battle- 
tield, but some time afterward he learned that the 
ball took effect in the young man’s coat, between 
his arm and body. It was such a close eall that his 
apiary has not been molested since. 

Bee-hunting is some thing of a business on these 
mountains in the fall. Many swarms are found in 
all sorts of locations. Conversing with a bee-keeper 
in relation to these absconding swarms, he told me 
of bis method of prevention, and how to prevent 
swarms from settling together. In answer to my 
question as to how he prevented it, ** Why,’ said he, 
“all you have to do is to hang them in the cellar.”’ 
If a swarm seems inclined tg abscond by coming out 
of their hive a second time and alighting, the limb, 
bees, and all, were hung in the dark cellar; if a 
swarm had nearly settled, and another was seen is- 
suing, the limb was severed, and the swarm hung 
in the cellar until he had time to hive them. Three 
or four swarms were thus hanging quietly, waiting 
for their turn to be hived. Swarms that had tried 
to abscond were left hanging in the cellar two days. 
His theory was, that by that time they were get- 
ting hungry, and would work in any kind of a re- 
ceptacle. ‘**Why,’’ said he, ‘* you ought to see them 
get up and dust for honey when put in a hive.” 

I found another bee-keeper who didn't care any 
thing about his bees; didn’t care whether they lived 
or died; hived them in any thing handy, and has 








good success in keeping them; winters well upon 
their summer stands, and when they swarm they 
hang on the tree until he comes home to dinner. At 
least, that is about all he hives; if there are any 
that don’t wait for him he is none the wiser for it. 
Still, he has over 60 colonies. 

Another friend we found had eleven colonies in 
the fall. They were clevated two feet from the 
ground, in a very exposed position. The front en- 
tranges were 2 inches by 12. The holes in the top 
surplus boxes were all open, and a rough flimsy cov- 
er with a heavy stone on the top, completed the 
hive. Still, those bees wintered with the loss of but 
one colony. The rest were strong, with drones tly- 
ing on May 8th. This was another don't-care bee- 
keeper. And with him we will close our ramble. 

Hartford, N. Y. J. HW. MARTIN. 

Many thanks for your array of facts, friend 
M.: but I want to protest a little against 
your way of treating burglars. The law 
does not sanction the taking of life for steal- 
ing honey, if I am correct; and had our 
friend killed his man, I hardly think he 
would have felt happy over it, even had the 
law made no interference. Let him now go 
to this young man and have a good plain 
talk with him. Itis ignorance, or one spe- 
cies of ignorance, that prompts acts lke 
these. If we can succeed in saving his soul, 
instead of killing his body, while he is in an 
act of sin, will it not be better? I by no 
means believe in letting such fellows off, 
mind you; but I think the regular course of 
law better than bullets. 

> +00 
HOW TO REAR GCODL QUEENS. 
* ONCE said, in the North-Eastern Bee-Keepcrs’ 
Convention, that everything pertaining to prof- 

” itable bee-keeping centered in the queen; for 
the qucen is the mainspring of the colony as surely 
as the mainspring of the watch is the power that 
makes all else in the watch of use. If this is so, it is 
very easy to sce that, if the mainspring is poor, the 
whole that has this for a center will be poor also, 
Hence, the necessity of rearing good queens be- 
eomes apparent to every one who is looking toward 
success in apiculture. Probably all will admit that 
no better queens can be obtained than those reared 
under the impulse which returns to the bees with 
each successive spring to perpetnate their species 
through natural swarming; andif all cells conld be 
built by the bees while under this impulse, good 
queens, as arule, would be the result. Well, why 
not rear them thus? Chiefly because of the extra 
trouble and care it takes to accommodate ourselves 
to the impulse of the bees; or,in other words, to 
have the bees themselves conform to our wishes. 
So far this season I have reared all my queens ex- 
cept one by natural swarming, having reared over 
200, and [ will tell you how I did it. The fore part 
of May I began giving my best stocks brood from 
other colonies, taking the brood each time from the 
same colony as they could spare it and not reduce 
them too much. May 25th queen-cells were started, 
when I ceased to give them more brood, not chang- 
ing brood any more after that. Soon we had a fine 
lot of cells sealed, and swarms issuing along at in- 
tervals as we wished to use the cells. As I had but 
two or three queens I wished to breed from, of 
course the colonies containing these queens could 
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not be kept swarming all the time; so I adopted the 
transposition process, and soon found that I could 
get all swarms that were strong enough to have 
cups for queen-cells started, to swarm almost when 
I wished to have them, and rear all their queens 
from my best stock. Thus those made strong 
swarmed first, the medium next, and those made 
weak by taking away brood last, furnishing me with 
a succession of natural cells for nearly two months, 
and I do not see why I can not keep it up till Sep- 
tember if I wish; forif pasturage fails, the lack can 
be supplied by feeding. At first I looked over the 
stock, and all I found having eggs in the queen-cells 
I marked; and when the eggs had been hatched, and 
royal jelly was plenty in the cells, I took out their 
larvae and put in one just hatched from my best 
queen. To do this I shaved the piece of comb taken 
from my best stock duwn near the base of the cells, 
when the small larvee just batched could readily be 
seen. Now, with a toothpick made of a goose quill, 
having the point bent into a hooked shape while 
soaked and then dried, so it should not straighten 
out, I could lift these little larvee from their cradles 
and set them floating in the royal jelly, from which, 
in due time, they emerged royal princesses of the 
right lineage. Next I thought trying taking those 
eggs out of the cells and transferring my intended 
royal larve directly intothem. The bare celis, de- 
void of all royal jelly, looked rather unpropitious, 
and I doubted the propriety of placing the tiny in- 
fants in such a hard cradle without even a blanket 
beneath them; but an examination an hour or two 
afterward showed them plentifully supplied with 
the necessary royal jelly. If they were well cared 
for in this case, why not transfer them into the 
queen-cups before the eggs were laid? was my next 
thought. To think was to act, and I soon had 17 lit- 
tle larvae snugly ensconced in 17 queen-cup cradles. 
An examination showed, however, that only about 
half of them were fed, while the others were re- 
moved. Next I took 24 old queen-cells from 
which the queens had hatched, and stuck them, by 
means of melted wax, on to strips, and tacked 4 of 
the strips intoaframe. Then I transferred the lit- 
tle larvee into them. Some of these cells were one- 
fourth full of old royal jelly, left by the previous 
queen; and although it looked hard and uninviting, 
I placed the larve onit. I expected the bees would 
remove the old jelly, larve and all; but an examina- 
tion showed that these old cells were the surest of 
the whole. Next I tried transferring eggs; and al- 
though I succeeded to some extent, yet as many as 
4 out of 5 were removed. To be sure, this is allsome 
trouble; but I think the queens will average enough 
better to pay; and as I said at the. outset, good 
queens are the mainspring to successful bee-keep- 
ing. The difference between a queen that will keep 
800 square inches of comb occupied with brood, and 
one that will keep but 600, is half of the surplus 
honey-crop; and the difference between one that 
will keep 800 square inches of comb in brood, and 
one that will keep but 400, is the difference between 
a good crop and no crop at all. Then let all of us 
see to it, that our queens are of the highest type 
possible to obtain. . 

I forgot to say, that to keep track of the cells in 
poor stock which were grafted with the selected lar- 
vie, I stuck a 14-inch wire nail through the comb 
near the cell. By this means it was impossible for 
the bees to steala march on me by deceiving me as 
to the identity of the cells. Also I believe Mr. J. L. 





Davis, of Michigan, was the first to bring the trans- 
position of larvee to notice. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., July 18, 1881. 

I believe there has been a caution, friend 
D., in these pages, against using the trans- 
position process, when there were other 
larve in the hive. If IL understand you. 
yours would all have it. To illustrate: If 
you transpose larve into queen-cells in a 
stock of black bees, if the black bees have 
larve of their own unsealed, they will often 
throw out the larve you give them, and 
use some from their own hive. I do not 
know why they do this, unless they distike 
the larve because of its having been handled. 
We transposed a,great deal last year, but 
this season havenot used it. You have crit- 
icised the way friend Hutchinson and the 
rest of us have raised queens, quite a little; 
and when you advertised those raised in the 
good old way under the influence of natural 
swarming, we expected you were going to do 
away with the “ unnatural” “tinkering” 
way of getting up queens. I do not mean to 
say that queens reared by transposing the 
larve are necessarily poor, aside from the 
danger of having the bees use their own lar- 
ve after all, as I have mentioned; but is it 
really ** according to nature,” or are we to go 
according to nature, after all ? 

ee ee 


WAY BO BEES STING MEMBERS OF 
THEIR OWN FAMILY SUMETIMES ? 


HE 31st of May I hada new swarm which I hived 
a and went to work all right. I think the sec- 
ond or third day after, about six o'clock, I 
saw a ball of bees at one corner of entrance; I gota 
smoker, and open'd and found a ball inside, and a 
queen in that. They bad killed a number of their 
own bees. This was an old laying queen out of a 
hive in my own yard, for she had lost a foot, and I 
knew her, and she must have come out without 
many bees to accompany her; but why should she 
try to go in that hive? 

Qucen-cell, queen just coming out; let her in at 
the entrance, Saturday afternoon. I looked and 
found her all right, about an hour after. Sunday 
morning, looking around to see if all was quiet, I 
found this nucleus killing off their bees and carry- 
ing them out lively; so I gota smoker and opened 
the hive; found my young queen in a ball; took her 
out and caged her till Monday morning, and they 
took her again all right. I took the laying queen 
out of this nucleus about an hour before letting her 
in Saturday. July 9th, about 6 o'clock, I had her 
laying all day, looking round to see if all was quiet; 
found a three-story hive killing off their bees; 
opened them, but could not find any queen or ball, 
but they were a good dealexcited. On the 10th they 
were still bringing out, now and then, a bee. 

I introduced an Italian queen in a black swarm. I 
think the third day I found her dead at the entrance 
of the second hive in same row back of them, but 
no dead bees, no fighting. Why did the blacks drive 
her out? Here is what beats me. 1 took a queen 
out of a nucleus, carried her off half a mile, put her 
ina hive, and the third day went to let her out; 
took the cage out, and pried up the wire cloth; and 
she went like a streak. ** Well, you are gone,” 
thought I. I came home, and the third or fourth 
day went to that nucleus to see if they had started 
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any queen-cells, and the first thing that met my as- | 
tonished gaze was my runaway queen. I had | 
marked her “sold’’ on the slate, so no mistake 
about it. 

Shirland, [1l., July 11, 1881. - 

Your last case was just what I should ex- | 
pect, friend K. ‘The queen, after taking 
wing, saw familiar objects, noted when she | 
took her wedding trip, shortly before, and 
went back to her old tog It might have 
been in the very direction you carried her, 
that she met the drone when fertilized. 
When a queen flies away. I always look for | 
her to come back to the hive in which she 
was raised, if it is any where in the neigh- | 
borhood. 


futen 


| 


V. W. KEENEY. 
| 





ile Department. 


vf AM alittle boy ten years old. Last year was | 
f the first that we kept bees. My pa bought two 
swarms. They swarmed once, and then we 
had three. Pa and I packed them in chaff. One of 
them died. They have swarmed, 80 we have seven; 
but one of them has been fighting until there are 
but afew left. We sent and got your A BC book. 
We think ita great help. We take GLEANINGS, and 
think itis a good journal. I1l.ke to read the letters 
from the boys and girls. I have one sister. She is | 
15 years old; Ihave no brothers. We go to church 
and Sunday-sehoo!l at Hudson, which is four miles | 
away. Now [ will give you my address. | 
OSCAR J. ANDERSON. | 

Hudson, Lenawee Co., Mich., July 6, 1881. 

Very good, friend Oscar. You are cer- 
tainly ahead of some of the older ones in one 
point at least: you give, full and plain, your 
name and address. Now, please help your 
pa to keep those 7 safely through the winter. | 


lam a little girl 12 years old. I go to school, and | 
study reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, andgrammar. School will be out in one week. | 
Iam aSabhath-school scholar. I get a nice paper 
every Sabbath. I have a little sister 5 years old, and 
i brother 3 years old. I belong to the Methodist | 
Church. EMMA ECKLEY. 

Lincoln, Cass Co., Ind., June 14, 1881. 

May God bless you, your little brother and 
sister, that Methodist Church, and your wee | 
little letter, friend Emma! 


| My pa keeps bees. 


! could not go to school thisworning. Pa divided | 
the bees, and made four more arms of them. I. 
hiven’t been stung this summer. Pa gets stung, | 
butitdon’t hurt him much. I have got a sister and | 
two brothers, One of my brothers will be four 

years old the last day of June, and he likes bread | 
and honey. We have got some buckwheat in blos- 
Som. We have lots of blossoms, and the bees work 
at them. ELIZABETH EDGMAND. 

Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kan., June 23, 1881. 


_* Lizzie has a brother, and, what is very | 
funny, though he is only four years old, he 
likes his bread and honey.” Why, it almost 
takes my breath away to see that I came so_ 
hear making a verse of poetry. Don’t you) 
think it might be called poetry by some 
folks, Lizzie? 


| kept 11 hives over last winter. 


| er. 


| June. 


. little wires and press them into the wax. 
| tens the top with melted wax. 
| of the roller. My pa's name is E. D. Gillett. He 


' am learning to use it. 


I am alittle boy 11 years old. My pa bought 12 
hives of bees a year ago. The moths killed one of 
them and now he has got 11 hives. Our bees win- 
tered all right, and we never lost ahive. Pa has got 
two numbers of GLEANINGS. I like to read, very 
much. Eppieé BELLEMEY. 

Vienna, Johnson Co., Mo., June 23, 1881. 

First rate, Eddie; we want to see you and 
your father keep up that excellent reputa- 
tion for being bee-keepers. 


Iam 10 years old, and [am a Sunday-school schol 
ar. lLlove to go to Sunday-school, and I love to at- 
tend religious worship. My pa keeps bees. I don’t 
work with them much, but I like the honey. He 
They have been 
swarming and have inercased to 18. 

MARIETTA SPERRY. 

Lincoln, Cass Co., Ind., June 13, 1881. 

Very good, Marietta. 

I thought I would write you a letter. My pa kceps 
bees; he had 7 swarms, but he wintered through 
with only one. I goto school, and study geography, 
arithmetic, and read in the Fourth Reader. Iam 


| only nine years old, and can not write very well. 


My name is KATIE McCrory. 
‘ Jerome, Union Co., Ohio, June 9, 1881. 

Pretty good for you, Katie, and you did 
right to tell the truth right out, how many 
your father lost. We think you write very 
well indeed for nine years old. 


IT send a dollar for GLEANINGS for1 year, and 5 cts. 
for another mat chromo, because I think they are 
so pretty. I am going to give the other to my teach- 
Our school is out this week. Last fall I had 21 
stands of bees and all died but 4 stands; now they 
have swarmed until I have 22 stands. Our whole 
apiary consists of 36 stands. Pa has 4 stands, Aunt 
Clara 4, besides some nuclei. Most little girls say 
that it was their pa who gave them their bees, but I 
gave pa his. I will be 12 years old on the 30th of 
I have read the New Testament nearly 
through. LILLIE A. GANDY. 

Churubusco, Whitley Co., Ind., June 30, 1881. 

Well, I tell you what it is, Lillie, that is 
pretty well for only 12 years old. So you 

ave your pa his bees? 1°ll bet he is a pret- 

y good pa, even if you did, and I guess he 
must have helped a little.a good many times. 
Eh? 

Iam alittle girl nine years old. 1 go to school. 
He had only 20 swarms last fall, 
19 in the spring. He has sold 6 and has 28 now. 
Most of them are in chaff hives. I help him put the 
starters in the sections, and foundation in the wired 
frames. He had a great deal of trouble to make it 
stick to them till Mr. White told him how. He puta 
long handle on a five-cent piece that had a crease 
filed around the outer edge, and I run that over the 
Ma fas- 
I will make a picture 


bought one of your little dictionaries for me, and IT 
MARTHA GILLETT. 
Brighton, Lorain Co., Ohio, June 14, 1881. 
Well done indeed, my nine-year-old little 
bee-woman, both in writing the letter and 


'making the picture; and to encourage such 
‘work and letters, we, besides sending you 
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the book, credit you with 50 cents, and you 
can have it in money, or any thing you may 
select from our list, as you choose. ‘Tell 
your ma that I do not think she needs to 
fasten the sheets at the top with melted wax 
atall. I think you will do tip top with the 
dictionary, Martha (that is my sister’s name 
too), for you write already a great deal bet- 
ter than some of the big men who send for 
queens, etc. 


I am a boy ll years old. Papa gave me aswarm 
of bees on my tenth birthday. They swarmed last 
week, and sol have got two swarms of bees now. 
My school has just closed. Papa has got 125 swarms 
of bees. They wintered nicely; he lost only 5 last 
winter out of 115. Papa has a swarm that has 
swarmed every day for two wecks. I have two sis- 
ters and one brother. CALLY DINES. 

Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y., July 7, 1881. 

Now, Cally, you tell your pa I wouldn't 
have a hive that swarmed every day for two 
weeks, ‘“‘nohow.”’ I would break them all 
up into ‘little bits,” and give each ‘‘ bit” a 
frame of unsealed brood, and make them 
raise queens. Your pa must be a pretty big 
bee-man, if he can winter like that every 
time. 

Ihave not seen any letters fram Cottage Grove, 
so I thought that I would be the first to write from 
here. I was 10 years old on the first of Feb. I hate 
to expose my ignorance in writing to an editor. I 
have never been to schoo! but a few days in my life, 
but my sister and I study at home. I study Apple- 
ton’s Fourth Reader, Harper’s Geography, Quacken- 
bos’ Arithmetic, and writing, and take music lessons. 
I have made up my mind, that if this letter is put in 
the waste basket, I will try to write a better one 





next time. Papa and I put 22 swarms of bees in the 
cellar last November, and you may well guess that | 
we had pretty sorry faces when weonly found 10 live 
swarms this spring. Now please don’t put my letter 
under Blasted Hopes, for it sounds so bad. And pa | 
has now only six good swarms. Papa uses the Lang- | 
stroth hives; he makes them himself; he made a new 
extractor, and extracted over 50 Ibs. of honey last 
summer, but he thinks he won't have any surplus 
honey this year. Not one of our neighbors have 
saved a single swarm. EMMA GURNEE. 
Cottage Grove, Dane Co., Wis., June 12, 1881. 


Why, Emma, when you started out with 
your letter I was afraid so much book learn- 
ing for a girl of 10 years old would spoil her 
entirely for any thing useful; but if you real- 
ly helped your father to—to lose 12 swarms 
of bees, | guess I won’t think so after all. 
Did you really help very much when he put 
them in the cellar? You know I don’t want 
my class of girls to get a habit of bragging 
too much: it would not look well before all 
this great company. Don’t you think so? 


! 


This is a splendid honey year. There is a fine crop 
of red and white clover; there is a good crop of 
linn; itisin the prime now. Papa bought 20 three- 
frame nuclei of Mr. Henderson, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. They are now pretty fair stands. We have 
extracted about 10 gallons. I have to do the -ex- 
tracting, for papa is superintendent of the fair. I 
take out the frames and then extract it, and then 
put the frames back in the hives. Our fair is im- 
proving; they have got a half-mile track. Every~ 
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body who has seen the fairground says it is the 
nicest in the State. Freppik L, CRAYCRAFT, 

Salem, Wash. Co., Ind., July 6, 1831. 

Well, Freddie, are you sure your pa didn’t 
help some about the extracting, even if he is 
superintendent of the fair? By the way, 
those half-mile tracks are sometimes bad 
things for boys, and even men too. You 
see, they get to driving fast horses, and be- 
sides the time it uses up, they sometimes get 
to be ‘* fast’ boys. 

USES FOR PROPOLIS. 

Children, you know what propolis is,do you not? 
Have you ever tried to put it to any good use? I use 
it in many ways, and there is scarcely a day that | 
do not use it for some thing. I noticed yesterday, 
that bees were in a cap of a hive, and on examining 
found that they came in through a hole ina honey- 
box. I got some propolis, worked it up soft with my 
fingers, and spread it over the hole, If I saw off a 
limb from a tree, | cover the wound with it, to keep 
out insects and rain. If the dipper leaks, it is soon 
mended with it, and the wash-basin can be cured of 
its leaky tricks by baving a thin coating rubbed on 
the bottom. Old pans and dippers, used for dipping 
slop and feeding chickens, would be much better, if 
their holes were mended inthis way. Some roofs leak 
around chimneys, which can be stopped by rolling 
up propolis into little rolls,and fitting it in nicely in- 
to the crevices, so that the shingles and bricks are 
glued together, leaving no cracks tor water to run 
through. 

Some of you have parasols or umbrellas with a 
carved tish or dog’s head on the end of the handle 
for ornament. If you have not one of this kind, you 
may have seen them. We have one, and on the 4th 
of July: our dog’s head came off; it was so dry it 
wanted to drink. We worked some propolis then, 
and wrapped the handle with it, and put on the dog's 
head again, cleaning off all propolis that oozed out, 
after pushing it on. To-day we tried to pull it off, 
but it was no go; it was just asif ithad grown there. 
Who will try propolis for budding and grafting? 

LUCINDA HARRISON. 

Peoria, Il., July, 1881. 

Well, I declare! Ihave wanted somebody 
to study up some use for propolis ever so 
long; and [ have used it for mending leaks 
in the bellows of smokers, for patching torn 
queen-cells, leaks in honey-barrels, and the 
like, but I had not got quite round to mend- 
ing tinware with it. I wonder if it would 
not mend crockery, if it was baked after- 
ward to expel the most liquid portion. | 
know it will stick fingers together when one 
is in a hurry. 





FEEDING IN JULY TO KEEP QUEEN- 
REARING GOING. 


HOW FRIEND FLANAGAN DOES IT. 


N my last l asked if grape-sugar candy could be 
made in hot weather, and intimated that I was 
going to try itanyhow. Well, sir, I did so, and 

made as hard, smooth, nice candy, this hot weather, 
as I did in the winter. I gave it to weak colonies 
and to nuclei to make or start the queens to laying. 
and it is a perfect success. Our hot, dry weather 
has dried up nearly all sources of nectar, and to keep 
the bees rearing brood, feeding must be done. | 
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made me 100 syrup-feeders; ¢!aced them in front of 


hive, and at just dusk took a bucket and cup and 
gave each one about % pintof diluted extracted 
honey. By morning all was removed except by two 
nuclei, and it was all I could do tosave them from 
being ‘cleaned out,” and even mow every morning 
the other bees flock by thousands to those two nu- 
clei, and I have to watch them very closely to save 
them. - 

How with those that had the candy? Not one par- 
ticle of trouble; but the way they are rearing brood 
and building up, would do you ood to see. Now, 


friend Root, you and Neighbor “HH.” just try it | 


onee, and see if you don’t give up feeding in the 
liquid form, and report results; for they will take 
your word for it much quicker than that of a novice 
like me. Though it is some trouble to make candy 
for 100 or more colonies, yet, if youhave to feed 
any length of time, it is far less trouble in the end, 
for it is nolittle jobto put out 100 feeders every 
evening, and fill them and then remove every 
morning. ‘‘Let them stay until feeding is over.” 
You can do so, but it don’t look well to see the feed- 
ers lying around to be in the way, and cracked by 
the hot sun. Atleast, it don’t to nme. But, enough 
of candy and feeding for this time. Of course, the 
candy is made according to A B C, but more grape 
sugar can be used in hot weather. Be sure to give 
usareport in August GLEANINGS of your trip to 
Ferry’s seed-gardens. E. T. FLANAGAN, 
Belleville, UL, July 16, 1881. 
oe ~< e----- 


OUR OWN APIARY. 





‘y T is the Fourth of July, and the bees are 
1 luxuriating on a splendid tlow of honey 
— from the basswood just opening. I am 
happy, too, for God’s blessing seems espec- 
ially resting to-day on the roaring apiary of 
about 300 hives. A few weeks ago, and the 
prospect of being able to fill orders for bees 
and queens seemed utterly hopeless. What 
should we do? One of the worst troubles 
was that my health again seemed failing un- 
der such a Gad of cares, and [ felt painfully 
that I lacked strength, wisdom, and judg- 
ment to care for so much business. It was 
only the old story over again, to go with it all 
to God in prayer, that he would help me 
where Il was weak, as I have in ony under- 
taking since the business began. I prayed 
for bees and queens, that we might fill the 
orders promptly, and thus help the kind 
friends who were sending in their money so 
freely. The bees came, and are coming vet, 
at less figures than I had any hope of getting 
them, after our bad wikter; and within the 
past few weeks the queens have been com- 
ing too. Why, our friend $8. D. Moore sent 
us one lot of 50 that reached us on the last 
train one evening. Think of 50 queens in 
one crate! It would have almost made me 
sick to think of introducing so many in so 
short a time a few weeks ago; but, taking 
courage after what I told you of last month, 
| with my own hands introduced 30 of them 
ina little over an hour. Many of them had 
a comb paety fairly filled with eggs the next 
morning, and in one day almost every one of 
them was ready to send out to you with a 
pound of bees. I lost only two out of the 
thirty, and both those hives, although mark- 





ed queenless, contained queens. Ilad the 
hives been as they were marked, I should 
have lost none. Ernest declares that much 
of my wonderful success is due to letting 
them out in the evening after the bees have 
had a very successful day’s work in gather- 
ing honey. Very likely thisisso. I was up 
before sunrise this beautiful Fourth ; and as 
I stood alone in the apiary, so prosperous, 
and yet built up in so short a time, it seemed 
almost as if God was too kind to a poor, sin- 
ful, erring mortal. A few years ago, when | 
planned just what I see now, I had a sort of 
feeling that it was too visionary, and that so 
great a number of colonies could never be 
kept in bounds in one spot. I prayed then, 
that even my mistakes might be blessed. 
Shall I tell you how this prayer is being ans- 
wered ? 

One of our smaller Loys places the hive on 
a little bed of cinders, and with a sceop- 
shovel makes of gravel a nice sloping en: 
trance to the hive. A few 7 combs- are 
placed in the hive, an enameled sheet over 
these combs, and the cover put on. A slate 
is also hung on the hive, that every thing 
may be done with system. <A load of bees 
(the hives having been fixed according to the 
directions given in our county paper) comes 
in from the country — second and third 
| swarms as they come out, and ordinarily of 
little use to anybody in July. Another boy 
takes them from the wagon to the Fairbanks 
scales. From this they are taken to the api- 
ary and put into one of these hives ready 
prepared for them, a comb of unsealed brood 
being always put in the center of the empty 
combs. This makes them stay, no matter 
whether they have a queen or not. The 
empty hive is now taken back, weighed 
again, the owner paid, and, if I am busy, I 
need not direct in regard to the matter at all. 
If heavy, the swarm is divided. As soon as one 
of the parts has started queen-cells from 
the larvie given them, a queen 1s introduced. 
We give them laying queens if any are on 
hand ; if not, a queen trom the lamp nurse- 
ry. This lamp nursery is proving to be a 
splendid thing during this flow of honey. 
Most of the bees about the country now 
have some Italian blood in them, and some 
that we buy are very finely three-banded. In 
the latter case, we often send you a pound of 
bees and a dollar queen from one of these 
second swarms in less than 48 hours. ‘This 
mays first cost of the whole swarm, and we 
lave two queen-rearing nuclei left. Very 
simple, is it not? Itis true, the boys do it 
all; but I tell you it takes watching and 
praying. ‘To-day I founda new swarm all on 
the front of the hive. and, come to look, the 
boys had done it all right, even to putting in 
the frame of brood ; but they bad not opened 
the entrance. The bees could not get in at 
all. At another time, the bees were fastened 
in so they could not get out at all. Now, do 
not blame the boys: it is an exceedingly 
hard matter to jump from one thing to an- 
other and make no mistakes ; and I tell you, 
I have never found many men in my life 
who would keep such an apiary all the time 
so nothing should go wrong or to waste. 
_Multiply each operation up into the hun- 
| dreds, and it is no trifling thing to carry it 
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so straight. The prayer is answered, and we 
can fill almost any kind of an order you may 
send; and besides that, Lam well and strong. 
Vhe brain-work has not hurt me a particle. 
Please do not think I am boasting or adver- 
tising, for | wish and expect you to take this 
great industry off my hands. I have opened 
the way, and I wish you to * go in and pos- 
sess the land,” to succeed and prosper. _I 
am to edit GLEANINGS; and to help me do 
this is the purpose and end of my apiary. 
When you take the trade out of my hands, 
and supply the demand for bees, I shall have 
room to try raising honey, as I used to a few 
years ago. 

July \ith.—In buying swarms of bees by 


the pound, we have been a little curious to | 


Jearn how much a natural swarm of bees 
would weigh, and the heaviest we bought 


last year was about 7 lbs. Well, a few days. 
ago neighbor Clark brought us a swarm of | 


hybrids, that he said he guessed weighed 
about 13 lbs. 1 suggested he had put several 


swarms together, but he insisted that it was | 


just one swarm and no more; when weighed, 
they actually did show eleven and three- 
fourths lbs. As a sort of curiosity, I put 
them into a two-story Simplicity, furnished 
with 20 wired frames of fdn. The next 
morning I was up and in front of the hive, 
about .daylight. Under the inspiration of 


the moment, I placed the hive on the bee- 


hive scale, and before night of July 7th they 
had gained 8 lbs. The next day, July sth, 
they showed the astonishing record on the 
dial, of 134 lbs. as their day’s work. Of 
course, they built out the fdn. at the same 
time. As the basswood season began to ap- 
proach its close, just here the amount is 
now tapering off each day; for on the 9th 
they gathered only 8 lbs., 6 on the 10th, and 
to-day, the 11th, I can perceive a slight dis- 
position in the bees to rob. 

25th.—Our apiary now numbers 310 colo- 
nies. Since the 12th, we have had to use the 


mosquito-bar tents almost constantly, or the | 


robbers would dive down into each hive the 
very minute it was opened. In a large apia- 
7 like this they very soon learn to follow 
the operator constantly, and unless the ut- 
most care be used, trouble will come in the 


shape of robbing that is no triflng matter. | 


Even with the tents they have got a habit 
of pouncing on the entrance of every hive 
just as soon as the tent is removed; and un- 
less the stock is a pretty fair one, and the 
entrance duly contracted, they would be 
used up pretty shortly. I believe we have 
had no case of robbing this season, so far, 
which speaks pretty well for John. All or- 
ders for bees are filled to date, and the last 
order for dollar queens will be sent off to- 
morrow, nothing preventing. We have been 
retty badly behind on queens a part of the 
ime,—at one time having orders on the 
books for 150. We have had one lot of im- 
ported queens from Italy this season; but 


our friend Charley Bianconcini did not seem | 


to have his usual success in getting them 
through alive. We are daily expecting an- 
other invoice. I can not yet answer the 
question as to which race of bees is best, 
Cyprian, Holy-Land, or Italian. I feel pret- 
ty sure the Holy-Lands excel in the rapid 


production of brood, and therefore in bees; 
but they are not, as a general thing, quite as 
large as the others, and Iam not sure they 
gather as much honey. The Cyprians are 
as large as the Italians, and perhaps a little 
handsomer; that is, they show full yellow 
bands, and are what almost anyLody would 
eall nice Italians. The complaint made, 
that they are cross, I do not believe belongs 
to all of the Cyprians. ‘Those we had last 
fall were very gentle, while those from the 
_ queen I purchased of friend Hayhurst are as 
nervous and touchy as almost any hybrids 
you ever saw. We have ordered of friend 
Jones both Cyprian and Holy-Land queens 
this season, but he has as yet sent us none, 
nor have I heard of his sending any to any 
one. 
eR 0 


RAISING BEES IN A GREENHOUSE. 


| CAN WE RAISE BEES EARLY IN THE SPRING, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF THE WEATHER ? 
qQ EVERAL of the friends will remember 
YY what I said last spring on this subject, 
Sy and many of our older readers will re- 
/ member the experiments I have made in 
— gone by. Well, those who have fol- 
| lowed the matter can tell with what eager- 
'ness I read the following letter:— 
Last year I was given a half-interest in a swarm of 
Italian bees that swarmed, and which I had the good 
' fortune to keep from going away. I tried to hive 

them and was successful. They were a late swarm, 

some time in July. Parties said they would not live. 
| A neighbor who had 16 hives of bees told mec so. 
| However, when cool fall weather came in December, 

I thought I would keep them if possible; so I moved 
| them into my warm greenhouse, set them upon a 
| high shelf, built expressly for them. That was on 
| the 5th day of December. I kept them there, and 
| left the hive open so they could fly whenever they 
; wanted to, and there they stood until the middle of 
| April. Then I set them out on their summer stands. 
| [looked into the hive, which is sectional; I think 
| they had about 10 Ibs, left after wintering; did not 
| get 50 dead bees the entire winter. Last week they 
| swarmed. I caught them, put them ina hive that 
had been used, and found the queen. I clipped her 
wings; in an hour they came out. I looked, and 
| found the “old lady’’ in the grass; but before I 
| found her the bees had all gone back into the old 
| house hive. I put her in with them this morning; 
| they came out again, cut the same caper, and went 
| back again. What I want to know is, how to swarm 
| bees artificially. I saw your advertisement of ABC 
| for beginners in the bee business, and I should be 
| glad to receive a copy of the work to enlighten me 
| on bees. The man that said my bees would not live 
| over winter lost 15 hives of bees himself out of 16. 
So much for his judgment in that case. 

W. J. Kipp. 

Logansport, Cass Co, Ind., June 7, 1881. 

I immediately sent him a complete A B C, 
| with the following letter:— 

We send you a whole book, friend K., and for pay I 
want you to tell me if those bees flew in the green- 
house, and went back into their hive again, without 
flying against the glass, and dying. If I had time, I 
would go all the way out there to find out about it. 
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It is the unsolved problem, to fly bees inside a build- 
iug or greenhouse. 

In answer to this, lin due time received 
the following:— e 


Your A BC complete came to band Saturday. I | 


was 0 surprised to find so much general informa- 
tion about the busy bee. This morning I received 
your letter, stating that you would not ask any thing 
more for the payment of the A B C,if T would tell 
you about those bees of mine. Friend Root, I think 
you are very liberal indeed. I thank you kindly, 
and will tell you, as nearly as J can, what you ask 
for. The bees are Italians, very strong and prolific. 
They were a July swarm; came late; do not know 
the date. Kept them on stands until Dec. 5th; built 
shelf up about 6 ft. from floor of greenhouse, close, 


in N. W. corner, sheltered by 6-in. walls from W. | 


and N. This was all I did put them on. Thisshelif left 
the mouth of the hive completely open; if they 
wanted to come out they did so; if not, they could 
do otherwise. Through the warm days of February 
and early part of March, during the warm part of 
the day they would come out by the hundreds and 
tly about the house overhead. Sometimes I would 
yo in and attach the hose to the hy drantand sprinkle 
plants, bees, and all, when they would hurry for 
their hive. This would frighten them home. Other 
times or days, when I did not need to sprinkle the 
plants to keep the atmosphere moist or humid, they 
would wing their way about the greenhouse, seek 
the sunniest places, cluster in bunches of a dozen or 
more; when the sun left them in the shade they 
would go back to their hive. The temperature of 
the greenhouse would be, in the day time, about 65°; 
at night, 50 to 55°. About the 20th of March the sun 
became so powerful under the glass that the tem- 
perature would rise to 96°; at this the bees would 
be out by thousands. But I found this would soon 
spoil my plants, for they would spot them so much 
with their excrement. I had to move them into a 
colder greenhouse to keep theminthe hive. The 
place I now put them in had no fire, but did not 
freeze at night. Here I kept them until about the 
tirst of April. Old Sol began to send down his rays 
so hot and penetrating, that even a greenhouse 
without fire was up to 9° at times. I knew it would 
not do to let my bees out, for I had doors and venti- 
luto.8 Open, and they might get lost; so I made a 
wire frame about 4x6x12 inches, and placed it in the 
entrance of the hive. This they would go into and 
buzz for an hour or two, until the temperature was 
lowered. Then they would seek their hive again. 
Toward the last of April I put them on their sum- 
ier stands; have secured\from them already two 
good swarms. The last one I hived this morning. 
She is a virgin queen, a beauty. 

I love bees, and like to work with them; never 
used a veil in my life to handle bees, and I get along 
first rate, 

I do not know any thing more to tell you, except 
that you can write to R. R. Crooks, a bee-man across 
the street, and hear what he has to say about the 
care my bees had the past winter. W. J. Kipp. 

Logansport, Ind., June 13, 1881. 


Many thanks, friend K. The only point I 
wished to make was about their getting 
back safely into their hives at night. Did 
you find no dead bees on the floor in sweep- 
ing ? Did you see any of them on any of the 
flowers in the greenhouse, or were there no 








flowering plants ? Did you ever try feeding 
them any thing during the winter, outside 
of their hives ? Lastly, did you not see them 
spot the plants at all with their excrement 
until the air became very warm in March or 
April, as yousay ? I have sometimes thought 
the temperature would be more even ina 
large greenhouse ; will you tellus the dimen- 
sions of the house you kept these bees in, 
friend K. ? About how high is the glass from 
the ground ? 
<a> 090 <a 


FLORIDA AS A BEE STATE 


but none from Dade county, and I will give 

you afewitems. January last there were 
no bees kept within 75 miles of us, and none in this 
county that we know of; cccasionally a wild swarm 
in the woods, but very few near the coast. We 
bought 2 colonies of Froescher (he who sent you 
these nice oranges), brought them home in a sail 
boat, 150 miles. Some of them died, and colonies 
were weak to starton. They commenced imme- 
diately (in Jan.) to gather pollen and honey, and to 
raise brood. In March the hives were booming, and 
we went to dividing. Our neighbors were getting 
the bee fever badly, and our idea was to get lots of 
swarms, sell them,and make “a heap of money.” 
We committed the blunder usually done by begin- 
ners; viz., made our swarms too weak, and have not 
done as wellas we might. Kesult: We have sold 4 
swarms; 1 ran away; 2 were destroyed by ants, 
which accident might bave been prevented, and we 
have two weak colonies left. It is the best cash in- 
vestment we ever made, and the experience is 
worth still more. 

There scems to be a continual succession of flow- 
ers and bee forage the year around. Many trees 
and plants yield their sweet nectar, that we had 
not supposed belonged to that class. The mastic- 
tree is nowin bloom. The gum limbo, stoppa, wild 
locust, sweet bay, persimmon (a kind that does not 
fruit here;) all and others of which we do not know 
the name, have blossomed in turn; also the cabbage 
and saw palmetto. The latter isthe best bee-plant 
in Florida. Of course, the question of wintering 
does not come in here. We raise the tenderest trop- 
ical fruits without protection, and were shipping to- 
matoes and other vegtables and fruits all last win- 
ter. 

Have noticed the mosquito hawk take occasionally 
a bee, but not a serious pest. 

Success to GLEANINGS! May it be the means of 
leading many a poor soul toa better life, as well as 
to enlighten us on the bee question. 

F, 8. DIMICK. 

Lake Worth, Dade Co., Fla., July 5, 1881. 


wy" have frequently seen reports from Florida, 











NEIGHBOR CLARK who sells us bees by the pound 
has just mentioned, incidentally, that he uses a pa- 
per tunnel ihstead of our tin one, and that it does 
very good service for several times using. 

BEES sometimes gather pollen from timothy. As 
they only do it early in the morning, I have some- 
times thought they did it rather for the fun of it; 
may be while they are waiting for “ breakfast to be 
ready,” before going out into the ficlds and woods 
on their regular day’s work. 
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Ladies’ Department. 





AM not a Quaker, but the spirit moves me to 
write you how I wintered my bees, or, rather, 


how I winter tbem, as I have practiced the | 


same method for three winters success/ully, and have 
not lost one. I first make two division-cushions 
for each hive by taking a brood frame (mine have 
the heavy top-bar), and making a sack for it out of 
**Indian Head’’ muslin, enough larger than the 
frame so that, when stuffed with chaff, it will en- 
tirely fill the space between the frame and hive. In 
filling it I am very careful to stuff it evenly outside 
of the frame, at the bottom and ends. It is tacked 
to the top-bar, and then quilted through a few times 
to keep it from bulging out. I then put one of these 
on each side of the bees, giving them only what 
room they need and a piece of muslin or piece of an 
old quilt over the tops of the frames. Now I am 
ready for packing; so I take all the old rags after 
the carpet-rags are cut, and fill, or partly fill, the 
space between the cushion and outside of the bive, 
and put a sack of them on top at least three inches 
thick. Now they have a porous material on three 
sides that will allow the moisture to pass off, but re- 
tain the heat, just as our woolen clothes do. This is 
the best use for old rags I ever found. 

My bees came through the winter strong, and I 
just can’t keep some of them from swarming. One 
swarm has filled 6 six-pound boxes,and have the 
second six almost filled with combs, and they keep 
the lowcr story crammed, the queen having brood 
on 8 frames, and I have taken two frames full of 
brood, honey, and bees, from that hive; but they 
have not swarmed. We read of **non-swarming 
hives;’’ but are there any “non-swarming’’ bees? 
If there are, mine must belong to them. Is this 
more than an ordinarily good queen? Busy BEE. 

The above is by alady whosays we mustn’t 
publish her name. I should much prefer 
full names and addresses, but i suppose L 
must obey orders. We formerly made allour 
division-boards as above, but every little 
while the bees would eat through and let the 
chaff out, and if they didn’t do that, the 
combs built next to them would be waved 
to match the quilting. This determined me 
to have nothing hereafter next to the combs, 
unless it was flat and straight, like the sides 
of the hive, even if it is some work to make 
it.— We think your queen, my friend, about 
a fair average one, from the description you 
give. 

I am an interested reader of GLEANINGS, and a 
member of the A BC class. Fully two-thirds of the 
bees in this vicinity died. One of our neighbors 
lost his entire lot of eleven stands. Another one 
saved 4 out of 17, and another 8 out of about 30. As 
regards my own, | saved 2 colonies out of 5. They 
were left on summer stands, 4 of them in Simplicity 
hives, with chaff cushions on top. The other in a 
box hive. The 2 have increased to 6° by natural 
swarming. They are all in splendid condition, and I 
have another good swarm that I bought of my boy— 
one that he found. 

ANOTHER NOVEL BEE-HIVE. 

Well, you need not try to guess where he found 
them, for I don’t believe you could guess in a week. 
He found them in the barn loft, under the hay, fully 





20 fect from the ground. There they were, as busy 
as you please, flying in and out at a ereviee at the 


| rear end of the barn. I suppose they had been there 
| but a few days when found, as they had stored but a 


smali amount of honey. 

Bee culture is a branch of industry that is greatly 
neglected in this locality; true, there are a good 
many who have bees, and some have quite a lot of 
them; but they are generally neglected, or attended 
to in a kind of hit-and-miss fashion. Ido not know 
of a man in the range of my acquaintance who takes 
a bee journal of any kind. 

THE SIMPLICITY BIVE. 

Box hives are mostly used, although there are 
some who use patent hives of various kinds; but 
the Simplicity is my choice. It is far ahead of any 
patent hive that I have ever seen; and if there is 
any thing nicer than a Simplicity section box well 
filled withshoney, I would like to see it. Mine were 
nice enough to take first premium at our district 
fair last September, anyhow. I suppose you will 
think this a rather lengthy letter from an A BC 
scholar, especially one who has the care of a fam ily, 
to say nothing of the hundred and one things devolv- 
ing upon a farmer's wife in the midst of a bounti- 
ful harvest, for which I thank God in my heart. 
May he bless you in your good work, is the sincere 
prayer of SARAH E. DUNCAN, 

Lineville, Wayne Co., Iowa, July 18, 1881. 


Blasted Hopes. 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 














° LOSS OF 800 BY ONE MAN. 

, you R-FIFTHS of the bee-men here use the Mitch- 
ell hive, and fully four-fifths of their bees are 
dead. We have heard here that Overmyer, 
the big bee-man of Sandusky Co., Ohio, lost over 
eight hundred ~all he had. He uses the Mitchell 
hive. They have “sung” Mitchell till the hum of 
the “busy bee’’ is heard no more(in the Mitchell 
hive;) gone to Blasted Hopes — some for the second 
time in three years. The old box hive is victorious 
again. C. W. Doren and Frederick Baker have each 
acolony that has stood thetest for25 winters. How 
is that for the old box-hives? A few years ago, Dor- 
en told me that the least that old colony brought 
him in any year was $6.00. Those colonies are 
blacks. I saved both of the queens you sent me last 
fall. I lost only one colony last winter; bees are do- 
ing splendidly, with good prospect of a big basswocd 
harvest. ISAAC FEASEL. 

Bettsville, Seneca Co., Ohio, June 6, 1881. 

The above may be onlya report ; andif so, 
we hope friend Overmyer will correct it. 1 
should hardly think the Mitchell hive would 
be better or worse than the box hive; it is 
not the hive we object to, but Mitchell’s way 
of defrauding his fellow-men, year after 
year. See report in Humbugs and Swindles. 


You need not send me the GLEANINGs this year, 
for my beesare starving; for the drought has killed 
every thing. G. H. SEAVEY. 

Hallowell, Maine. 


I had bad luck with my bees last winter. I had 24 
swarms last fall, and have one very weak one now. 
I. C. PETERS. 
Greenleaf, Meeker Co., Minn., June 7, 1881. 
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VIALLON’S CANDY. 





HOW IT WORKS UP TO DATE, 


GLEANINGS, that it‘looks as if I was asking 
you to pay for the candy, which was certainly 
not my intention. 
the spring of 1880, when you wrote to me that the 
candy was a success, and asked if I bad any objec- 
tion to giving you the recipe, how I responded, and 


p O you know that, after reading my letter in 


! 
| 


I suppose you remember that, in | 


section, we have had most excellent success; 
hut when I tried using only one bottle in a 
cage, losses commenced at once. Can we 
not ascertain why you lost the few queens 
you have mentioned lately? Your cage is 
an excellent one, only that it does not admit 
of being used on the comb, like the Peet 
cage. 
e—___—P +60 ee 


FRIEND BUTLER’S MISHAP, AND How 


stated that I should be pleased if I could help the | 


bee-keepers in some way, etc. I am well aware that 
you experimented on the honey candy in 1878, but 
you omitted the principal ingredient—flour. Now, 
if you have lost several valuable queens this season 
with this candy, the reason must be that the candy 
was cooked too much, or it may be due to the Peet 
cage, as I must say that I find it too shallow, and on 
account of the tin it is too cold in March, April, and 
part of May. 


eqi 
Ss 


HE DID GET MARRIED AFTER ALL. 
SEQUEL TO THE LITTLE STORY ON P. 542, LAST NO, 


NCE I wrote youin regard to that “ nucleus,” I 
was stung by some bees, and, thinking per- 
“= haps you might be amused by reading some of 
the newspaper accounts, I will send you one taken 


| from the Chicago Times, June 15, which paper is 


Well, friend Root, I wish I were near | 


you, as I would go and make the candy for you, and | 
| dentally overturned a hive of bees, and was nearly stung to 


guarantee every queen you would send out, and you 
may rest assured that the $100 would be—not called 
for. 

There is no greater pleasure for me than to be 
among my bees and in my orchard. By the way, I 
have been enjoying ripe peaches since the 25th of 
May, and I wish you were closer to us, friend Root, 
as | would have the pleasure of sharing the peaches 
with you, and also several varieties of plums. 

June l4th.—The above was written just after read- 


| death, 


somewhat mistaken, as you willsee by this note:, 
WHY HE DIDN'T GET MARRIED i 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL., June M.—Thomas Butler, of this city, 
was to have been married this evening, but this afternoon aeci 
He is in a dangerous condition. 
Isettled aswarm inthe top of a tree in my yard, 
and bad the limb cut off, and was coming down very 
carefully with the bees, when a limb gave way with 


| me and the bees, and I tried to see which could land 


| bees that were mashed, that they landed first. 


I think from the number of 
I 


on earth the quicker. 


| wish you eoul@ have been near so you could have 
| seen the performance, and you could have had car- 


ing GLEANINGS and laid aside for the next day, and | 


| think I did right in not sending at once, as I have 
since had two reports of dead queens. Yes, 5 report- 


| This was the l4th, the day I was married. 


ed dead to date; 2 were received very weak, and | 


died next morning or during the night; in one, all 
the bees were alive but the queen; in another every 
thing was dead, and but 4 days in route; 
another every thing was dead, and 14 days in route. 
This is a little over 1 per cent, as so far nearly 400 


toons for some time. My sister took nine stings out 
of my right ear, and I was stung in the face as badly. 
Atl 
o’clock I had both eyes closed, and at 6 P.M. I had 
them both open, and was married at 8. The number 


| of stings I received was no more painful than one 


and in| 


queens have been mailed. Now, this is from all | 
those Ihave heard from; but I have mailed many | 


queens, not included above, since a week, not yet | 


heard from, 
1 did not write the above for publication, but you 
may speak of my loss of 5 queens, as those having 


received the dead queens may think it strange that | 


I leave every one under the impression that I lost 
no queens, P. L. VIALLON. 
Bayou Goula, La., June 6, 1881. 


Many thanks, friend V., for your valuable | 


items, as well as for the offer of the peaches. 
| believe we all know you are one who is 
working for the good of tke people, and we 
shall call the candy by your name, even if 
you will not accept any thing more. If you 
Willexeuse me for reverting to it once more, 
| would say that I did use flour, and aban- 
doned it because I got an idea that it, like 
pollen, rather disposed the bees, when con- 
lined, to dysentery. The queens you have 
sent us came to hand in such excellent trim, 
that I have remailed a great number, with- 


out even introducing them, and I believe all | 


have gone on right. A lot of tive are now 
ear me, from which the address got torn 
off, and they came back to us, but all lively 
ind in excellent trim. 
\ainly a wonderful improvement for queens; 


sting would be, and one sting does me no harm. 
The little *“*nuecleus”’ is started, and is one of the 
| happiest little colonies on earth. 
THOMAS BUTLER. 
Bloomington, Ill., June 19, 1881. 
ee 0 
UNDER THE BOX-ELDERS, 


rT was one of the beautiful mornings of the last 
if days of April, when, as we were passing the 
= residence of our cheery friend Duster, we saw 
| that he had at last set out bis bees, and he himself 
standing among the hives. We were quite anxious 
| to know how his bees had wintered, so we opened 
the gate, and joined him at once. Friend Duster 
was evidently in a deep reverie, and a pleasant one 
| too, for a smile was on his lips, and his whole face 
| fairly beamed with happiness and satisfaction. Our 
| somewhat noisy morning greeting was the first he 
| seemed to know of our presence. Pointing down 
the valley where the Inlet, a small sparkling stream 
of water dodges in and out, its crooked way traced 
by the large willows overhanging its banks,— 
“See,” said he; “was there ever a picture more 
beautiful than that? I can hardly realize’’ (and he 
went on inasort of musing way) “the change of 
two weeks when this scene was white —covered 
| with snow. The finger of the great Unseen” (and 
here he reverentially raised his hat) “*has touched 
the earth, and the grass springs forth; the trees, 


Your candy is cer- | and they bud and blossom. To me, this morning, so 


| sudden has it all come, it is a transfiguration, and I 


but for pounds of bees, we must have the | bow before its power and beauty. The very air is 
Water-bottles also. 





With a bottle in every | almost oppressive with fragrance; ‘tis the breath of 
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spring; new life: spring is here!’’ And we clasped | to live or die as they chose. ‘As before, all win- 
hands in congratulations. ‘“ Well, you want to tered well ‘(that were not short of stores) for several 
know how my bees have wintered? I got them out years; but in the fall of 1879 he came to the conclu- 
the 16th of April; had no fly for 160 odd days; have sion, that if it paid others to protect their bees it 
lost one hive by starvation; the others, as you see, would him; and so, suiting the act to the thought, 
are allin good condition, and many of them quite he moved them together and covered them with 
strong. I gave them rye meal for two days, and corn-stalks. As you will remember, the winter was 
then they commenced to bring in pollen—the soft- | an unusually mild one; the bees became very rest- 
maple first. It lasted about three days. Next the less, and what did not die outright came out very 
box-elders were roaring with them for four or five weak in the spring of 1880; and as the season was «i 
days, and then the willows took their turn. I tell very poor one they did not cast any swarms, but 
you,”’ said Mr. Duster, ‘every thing is just ‘boom- | were generally strong, and had plenty of stores last 
ing,’ and the very trees are bound to take a handin; fall. This time he thought he would try chaff. 
and if we bee-keepers only take time by the forelock Well, the upshot of it all was, that he found himself 
— keep pace with this rush of things, we shall reap minus bees when Shawondasse (the south wind) paid 
our reward. Spring has been a little tardy, and, to | us his accustomed visit. Now, Ido not pretend to 
meet Summer at the appointed time and place, dress- say that the empty boxes saved them, or the pack- 
ed in all her beautiful garments, and bringing her | ing killed them; but we would say it had some thing 
usual and matchless gifts with her, she is hurrying | to do withit. I have given you the facts just as 
and will hurry on to the tryst; will be on time, and | they are; but, as I said before, I never tried it in 
he who heeds the unmistakable signs — gets his hive- | my own apiary. It did not seem reasonable, so | 
boxes and cans ready — will reap a satisfactory har- | dared not try it: but, Providence permitting, I shali 
vest. | try the plan with a part of my bees this next winter, 

“I see you are ina hurry,” said Mr. Duster; “but | and will report results. F. L. Wrian, 





before you go I wish to express my sympathy | 
through you to friend Novice in his loss, not in bees 
only, but it will unsettle him so in regard to the 
way of wintering them. He’s got lots of pluck and 
perseverance; tell him to put in a chunk of faith — 


to be made pretty stiff after the experience of last | 


Plainfield, Liv. Co., Mich., June 28, 1881. 
<< ccineitacsilala iaaa laine 
HAYHURST’S TEA-PARTY. 


ALSO SOME THING ABOUT CYPRIAN BEES. 


Hayhurst’s invitation, I recently found my- 


enough to stiffen the batch (and I confess it wants ey GLEANINGS: ~ Availing myself of friend 


winter), and all will be well yet. One thing more, self at his hospitable mansion. After paying 
and I’m done. Tell him to lay aside next fall his | proper respects to his lady and late winter “ queen” 
enamel-cloth covers, and put on straw mats directly | who still keeps on piping, I repaired to his apiary. | 
over the bees (and sides too if he likes), then cover almost believe he has got ‘‘ Root on the brain,” for 
with chaff or fine dry leaves, and, my word for it, he | he tries almost every thing recommended in GLEAN- 


will see next spring brighter combs gencrally than 
he ever saw before. And, please, don’t forget it.”’ 
R. H. MELLEN. 
Amboy-on-Inlet, IIL, June 18, 1881, 
rr 0O 0 


SECTIONS ON IN WINTER, AGAIN. 


ARE WE AT FAULT IN THE MATTER OF VENTILATION? 


propriety of leaving sections or boxes on the | 
hives all winter. I have never had avy expe- | 


| 


AT op seems to be quite an inquiry as to the 


inas. I might except sawdust for bottom-boards, 
but searcely any thing else. At one time he hada 
grapevine on the west side of each hive, but he 
found it easier to raise grapes in some other locali- 
ty, and up came the vines. He thought he would 
increase the natural size of his bees by using found- 
ation with only twenty cells to the inch, and secured 
a puff in GLEANINGS for purchasing, at one time, 100 
lbs. of foundation. The bees hatched in the cells 


| were indeed somewhat increased in size, but they all 


happened to be drones, and he speedily had nearly 
100 Ibs. of beeswax tosell. He adopted the chaff hive 


rience in my own apiary, but have seen it tried in | exactly as recommended in GLEANINGS, and certain- 
others year after year with apparently good results. ‘ly has a fine lot of them well filled with bees and 
An uncle of mine, Mr. J. 8. Phillips, an old bee-keep- | honey. As he lost no bees to speak of last winter, 
er of 30 years’ experience, has practiced it for some | he throws up his hat for the chaff hive, although 


time; and as he lives just * across the corner”’ from 


us, we have had an opportunity to note how the | 


thing works. Until within a few years he has been 
a bee-keeper of the old schoo!, and kept his bees in 
box hives, getting his surplus in boxes holding 10 or 
12 Ibs., placed over holes in top of the hive. At the 


close of the honey season, the boxes were taken and | 
emptied, and returned again to their place on top of | 


the hive, and there left all winter, being held in 


place by a large stone or heavy piece of iron. This | 
has been his practice for a considerable period, and 


Ihave observed that (with but one or two excep- 
tions) he has never lost a colony that had plenty of 
honey to carry them through. Later, he became a 
convert to the new system of bee-keeping, using 
movable-frame hives, and obtained his surplus hon- 
ey in four small boxes placed over slats in the hon- 
ey-board. In the fall they were emptied and re- 
turned to their places, and the bees were left alone, 


| every one of them cost him nearly four dollars. 

But what do you think I found him doing? Actu- 
| ally killing drones, and from his imported Cyprian 
| queen too—from the identical queen that he paid 
| Jones $16.00 for last fall ! 

**What are you doing that for?” said I. 

“The rascals sting so,’’ said he. ‘I shall destroy 
| every Cyprian drone in my apiary to-morrow.” 
CYPRIAN BEES. 


Very beautiful are Hayhurst’s Cyprian bees. The 
| queens are immensely prolific, and the bees great 
| honey-gatherers. Remove the queen from the hive, 
| and the bees start a great number of queen-cells. 
| We counted upward of 70 in a single hive. Then the 

queens are very warlike, and will fight each other to 
| the death in less than two minutes after hatching. 
| This necessitates a separate cage for each cell, and 
| then the nucleus from which a laying queen has just 
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been shipped, in about four cases out of five, will kill 
a young virgin queen as sopn as introduced, and 
probably the same day a fertile worke: will usur 
the place of a genuine queen, and render subsequent 
efforts to supply said nucleus with a queen useless. 
But when a queen is safely introduced she flies from 
the hive about the fifth day, and repeats the excur- 
sion nearly every day for a week or more before she 
returns fertilized, and about two-thirds or three- 
fourths of them get lost during this ceremony. 
Then the Cyprians are undoubtedly hardy—perfect- 
ly impervious to smoke, bell-ringing, and all such 
foolishness. In order to get them to gorge them- 
selves sufficiently to obtain a pound for shipment, it 
is actually necessary to kick over a hive; and then 
Hayhurst says@€hey will find a smaller hole in a pair 
of pants than any insect he ever saw. Several times 
they have not only driven him into the honey-house, 
but out of that and through the yard into his cellar. 
Subjugation is next to impossible, and coaxing not 
much better. He raised a frame, well covered with 
bees, very carefully; got them in proper position 
above his trap, thinking to secure half a pound at 
least; gave them the important shake, and, presto ! 
every bee went into the air, * zip!” 

“Tl sell that imported Cyprian queen for half 
price, and throw in all her progeny, if anybody can 
catch them,” said he. 

He wanted me to take some of the queen-cells 
home and rear them for experiment ; but about 
this time his confounded Cyprians had found my 
horse, more than 200 yards distant, and were paying 
unappreciated respects to him. I concluded not to 
wait for cells, and the unusual activity of my horse 
about this time soon removed me from the vicinity 
of Hayhurst and his Cyprians. 

S. W. SALISBURY. 
1881, 


or 
why 


Kansas City, Mo., June 

- -——> -@: - 

LUCINDA HARRISON ON 
SUGAR. 


MES. GRAPE 





“| RIEND ROOT:—I extend unto you my right 
i =" in token of approval of your present po- 
~  gition on that vexed glucose question. Your 
former one was always a sore trial to me, for I was 
fearful that the money that was in it, so warped 
your better judgment that you could not see it in 
its true light. When you invoked the blessing of 
Heaven upon the Buffalo Sugar Co., it was a dose 
too great for me to swallow; and the longer I 
chewed, the bigger it got. 

Hamlin, who is the principal member of the Buffa- 
lo Co., has large works here (Peoria, Ill.), and has re- 
cently purchased an extensive tract of land in the 
vicinity of Des Moines, Iowa, to erect glucose works 
there. He has acres upon acres of lime-kilns to 
manufacture that compound for his manufactories. 
He knows no God and no Sabbath. His employees 
are not freemen, but slaves, compelled to work evy- 
ery day in the year, with the eye of a watchman up- 
on them lest they cease from their toil, and watch- 
men over watchmen, with small wages; and when 
he walks through his vast works, an armed guard 
protects him. The smoke from those vast chimneys 
never ceases, nor does the deadly waste that pours 
into our magnificent river, to be the certain death 
of the finny tribe. The fumes that are wafted over 
our city, from the boiling vats of corn starch, con- 
taining deadly chemicals, can be compared to noth- 


and fed on distillery Slops. We who have braved 
the privations of frontier life to obtain a home have 
no redress — for there are millions ‘in it. Car-load 
upon car-load of lime, nitric and sulphuric acid, are 
daily used in the manufacture of glucose. There 
have been syrups sold in this city that have eaten a 
hole ina table-cloth! This company have bought 
chemists as well as nitric and sulphuric acid. 

But the people are awakening. They are inquir- 
ing why they feel so strangely after eating sugar 
and syrup, and what makes the little one’s lips so 
black, as if it had been licking the ink-bottle after 
its meal of bread and syrup — clear as honey. 

Brother Root, you are a busy man, I know; but 
take time, and if you can’t get time ona week day, 
do it on Sunday. Tie up your handkerchief full of 
your best Buffalo sugar; sit down by a pail of water, 
and wash it; and when you are through, tell us 
what you have left, and whether the water is sweet 
or not, —-and what kind of stuff is left in your hand- 
kerchief. Be candid, and tell us all about it, if it 
does hurt worse than any bee-sting you ever had; 
and whether you would like to give it to Blue Eyes 
or the baby to eat. 

I can not cali down the blessing of Heaven upon 
the Buffalo Co.; but may Almighty God bless good 
father Langstroth, and continue unto him the use of 
his mental powers! May he long stand upon the 
watch-towers of this great industry, that he has giv- 
en his lifetime to promote, and run up the signals 
of alarm in full view of his bee children, warning 
them of the vagaries of such impulsive persons as 
A. I. Root and— Mrs. L. HARRISON, 

Peoria, [1l., July, 1881. 

Many thanks, my good friend, for the facts 
you have givenus. I should have suggested 
that you were going as much one way as I 
did the other; but as you close by putting 
you and my poor self both in the same cate- 
gory, I guess I won’tsay much. The things 
you speak of are of course awful; but are 
you sure all sugar refineries co not present 
some thing of the same state of affairs, both 
in the way of chemicals and a disregard for 
the immortal souls of the employees ? Are 
you not going a little on the same strain you 
did when you denounced comb foundation 
and all who made and recommended it. a 
few months ago? Begging your pardon,my 
kind good friend, while we are in the way of 
confessing our mistakes, would it not be 
well for you to recall some of those hard ex- 
pressions you used there, to the effect that it 
was all done for the sake of the money that 
could be made at it? Most heartily do | 
join hands with you in all you say of our 
good friend Mr. Langstroth. In faet, I can 
join hands with you in the spirit of all you 
write. 

000 
DONT DISTURB THE BEES AFTER 
COLD WEATHER, 





LEAVING 





AN IDEA IN REGARD TO THE MATTER OF 
THE SECTIONS ON ALL WINTER, 

HAVE just been reading your May No., and I 
M have an idea in my head why some have good 
success in wintering bees with sections on, and 
others don’t, and why so many fail in wintering in 
any of the common ways some years, and other 
years winter successfully, and why one swarm win- 





ing else than to pens where a million pigs are kept 


ters well, and another, treated just the same, dies. 
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The difference is this: We overhaul our bees too 
late in the season, and it comes on cold, and they 
don’t have a chance to plaster up with propolis and 
make it tight, while another, perhaps fixed up one 
or two days before, had an opportunity to work a 
day or two and patch up. I’ve noticed, in opening 
hives the first time in spring, where the duck or 
enameled cloth was stuck down so firm I could hard- 
ly pull it off, there were no signs of dysentery, but 
every thing clean and bright — bees lively and 


| is not of a pleasant flavor. 
| through proper culture I do not know. The bee 





Strong; but where the cloth was not stuck down to 
the top of frames they would be all blacked up, and 
smell badly. Now, I think when they have it tight, 
as nature teaches them to do, they don’t consume as 
much honey to keep warm, and will go a much lon- | 
ger time without a fly than in the other case. I lost | 
3 swarms out of 14 the past winter; one of them | | 
neglected to make passages for through the comb, | 
and they starved with plenty of honey on the other 
side of the hive. One had dysentery, one spring 
dwindling. The rest are doing finely. I extracted 
50 lbs. of apple-blossom honey last week, which was 
very nice. They just commenced on red raspberry, 
of which we have 4 acres of the Brandywine. Now, | 
Mr. Editor, please call for proof of my idea, and see 
if those who wintered successfully with sections on 
were not those who did not touch them after the 
honey season was over; while those who lost them 
fixed them up late, and broke the propolis all up, 
which they failed to repair, and consequently lived 
in a draft of cold air as long as their bee nature 
could stand it, and then gave mp the ghost. 
W. D. HINDs. 
Townsend, Middlesex Co., Mass., June 16, 1881. 


My experience has been very much like 
yours, friend H., and I can not remember | 
having a hive well waxed up with propolis, | 
and filled with honey clear down to the. 
corners of the combs, but that wintered well. | 
Since you speak of it, I recall that our bees | 
had such good care last winter that we | 
opened and examined each hive at every mild | 
spell during the winter. At the first exam- | 
ination, about Christmas we were congratu- | 
lating ourselves that they were keeping) 
splendidly; but from that time on they 
seemed to go down. Who ean tell us more 
about making them wax up every thing sol- 
id, and then letting them be until May? 


><se- 
THE BEES OF INDIA. 





| 


BY ONE OF OUR MISSIONARY BROTHERS. | 


RO. ROOT:—You have spoken of wanting to | 
Lis know about bees in India, so I am going to | 
tell you what I know, which will not take | 
long, as 1 am not well posted in “* Beeology.”’ I have 
seen three varieties of bees here. The most com- | 
mon is the smallest variety, a specimen of which I 
inclose. I do not knowin what condition he will | 
reach you, bu: his size was that of the figure marked | 
when he started on his journey. This variety hang 
their combs on trees and bushes in the open air. In| 
one walk the other night I came across two swarms 
of these bees. There is a common-sized variety | 
which are not so common, but which are sometimes 
domesticated. Then there is a very large variety 
which are quite common, whose acquaintance I have 
no wish to form. 


| 
They live in the rocks and trees | 
in these hills. A year ago a swarm alighted on a | 


| GLEANINGS. 


work ! 


tree five or six rods from the street, and woe to man 
or beast who ventured along the road. The antics 


@v hich they caused the natives to cut were amusing to 


us who sat secure in our bungalow. Indian honey 
What it could be made 


which I inclose is a young one of its kind. I do 
not know that this small variety sting, although 
the natives say they do. But Ihave never seen 
them manifest any such disposition. The natives 
will declare that every snake is poisonous, when 
the fact is, only four or five varieties are poisonous 
out of about twelve found in India; and so it is, 


| Lsuppose, with the bees. 


Some time I may be able to get specimens of the 
different varieties of bees, and I will @reserve them 
in alcohol and send them to you inabox. Butl 
have little time for any thought but upon the one 
great object that calls us here. There are many 
very interesting things in the natural world about 
us, about which I should like to write; but we have 
to see so much undone in the way of spreading the 
gospel among these perishing people, that we are 
forced to leave other things alone, that we may tell 
the “old, old story’ It is the same precious word 
here as in our Own country; “the power of God un- 
to salvation to all that believe.’””’ Many thanks for 
We cut out the Home Papers, and 
sew them together, and have quite a little book. 
Our work seems prospering. There is a little com- 
munity of Christians gathering about us, which we 
trust is the little leaven which is to leaven the whole 
lump. But, oh the awful moral darkness! Pray 
much for us. We are quite well, and very happy in 
the Lord. The Christians which we baptized lately, 
aman and wife and child and a blind boy, give good 
evidence that they have been born again, and by 
well-ordered lives glorify God among their people. 
Mrs. Sibley unites in much Christian love to you. 
May God bless and prosper you is the prayer of 

J. W. SIBLEY. 

Chikalda, India, May 24, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend 8. 
hugely an encounter with that swarm 
that frightened the natives so much. 
I presume it could not have been the far- 


I should enjoy 


famed Apis dorsata, that we have heard so 


much about of late. I should enjoy, too, be- 
ing with you a little while in your work for 
the Master. We often think of you, and 
shall always have a warm corner in our 
hearts for you and yours, away off there in 
your foreign home. May the Lord bless your 


rename 


FRIEND PETERS ON UPWARD VENTi- 
LATION. 


| ALSO SOMB THING ABOUT LEAVING SECTION BOXES 


ON ALL WINTER, 


JD. GLEANINGS:~—The present advanced con- 
cay dition of apiculture is due not only to the 
thinking men who observe facts, but also to 

the long years of accumulating data by the unscien- 
tific mass of bee-keepers in times gone by. Practice 
and patient observation by this latter class laid the 


| ground work of a new industry, which, though long 
| delayed, bas culminated into one of the useful 


branches of ruraleconomy. Being based upon ex- 
perience and facts, the progress of apiculture should 
be promoted by all who feel an interest in it, by 
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contributing such facts as may fall under their 
knowledge. On thinking, lam reminded of the re- 
cent inquiry in GLEANINGS, “Should section bexes 
be left on in winter?”’ For this climate I answer 
unhesitatingly, yes. But in your rigid winters it 
may not be the best plan, but I think it will. Here, 
I know, bees are more comfortable with than with- 
out them, cither empty or partly filled. On account 
of the respiration, the accumulating moisture ema- 
nating from bees requires an absorbent to prevent 
frost and ice in the upper part of the hive. I once 
thought that bees stowed away water for winter 
use, and that freezing ruptured the cells, and where 
moderate weather occurred the water escaped from 
the entrance; but now we know the cause and the 
remedy —this moisture should escape or be ab- 
sorbed. Nothing answers so well as the dead-air 
space in the sections and the absorbent surface of 
the sections themselves. In box hives, surplus boxes 
answered the same end. You use sawdust, chaff, 
blankets, etc.; we use dry leaves, cotton seed, etc., 
but every thing used by me can not be compared 
to sections covered with the quilt, and a close cap. 
The bees close every aperture with propolis, and 
the air heated by the warm temperature of the bees 
oecupies the sections while the moisture arising is 
absorbed by the sections, keeping the interior of 
the hive dry, and free from frost during our fluctu- 
ating winters. 

In connection with this subject, I reluctantly ex- 
press the belief, that the great mortality of bees in 
our Northern States, is owing in part to the manage- 
mentin winter. Your bee-raisérs have been reared 
und educated in the belief of a bee-house, or a bee- 
cellar, as a necessity to bee-keeping in winter. Now, 
au man in this latitude ‘‘ can’t see it.’’ I don’t believe 
itis the better plan. Moderate weather does some- 
times supervene in your country, and bees should 
have free access to the air to disgorge their over- 
loaded fecal organs; their instinct impels a quick 
return to the hive. Where they are in a torpor 
from cold, the secretive functions are sluggish, and 
the bees will bear a long confinement. Look at na- 
ture. Where bees are found in the woods, if the en- 
trance to the cavity is above the combs and brood- 
nest, they have upward ventilation; if below the 
mass of bees, they sometimes perish from cold, 
while those in the former condition are strong and 
populous. Acting upon this principle years ago, I 
urranged some of my box hives on this plan, by giv- 
ing an entrance 1‘, inches in cap of hive, and no en- 
trance below. This was upward ventilation. Every 
warm day all the bees ny on top, and I had to 
give a lower entrance for The summer. This aper- 
ture in the upper part of the hive only admitted up- 
ward ventilation, and the bees could not drive the 
air through the bive with their wings, as they do 
in low ventilation. As cold weather approached, I 
closed the lower and opened the upper entrance in 
the hive to accustom the bees to it, before winter, 
there being danger that they would return to the 
lower place, and perish from cold. In winter this 
acted like a charm, those colonies were active all 
the pleasant weather in winter, and in spring were 
the strongest, and swarmed first. There was a les- 
son taught by nature, and based in philosophy. 

Now, Mr. Editor, will you experiment on one of 
your strong colonies? Do thus: Bore an inch auger- 
hole near one corner, through the cap, quilt, and sec- 
tions, to give a free access of air to the bees; close 
every aperture below in the fall, in time to teach 
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the bees the way to upper entrance, so that no bees 
are lost by going to lower place, where they fly. 
Leave the hive on the summer stand with shelter to 
keep ants, rain, and snow from the entrance. All 
these conditions complied with, if you lose the hive 
send me bill for damages, and I will pay. The basis 
of wintering bees in your country is upward venti- 
lation and summer stands I verily believe. 

Council Bend, Ark. GEO. B. PETERS. 

Friend P., your idea about closing the 
summer entrance entirely, and having a 
winter entrance, is by no means new, for it 
is given in Mr. Langstroth’s book, one of 
the oldest editions ; but if I am correct, Mr. 
J,. afterward abandoned it. Friend Hill, of 
Mt. Healthy, O., who has had such wonder- 
ful success in wintering, used to close the 
lower entrance, and give only an upper one, 
and he may do it yet for aught I know. His 
plan of preparing his hives for winter was 
given in our back volumes, with a cut of 
the plan of his apiary. Will friend Lang- 
stroth please tell us about upper winter en- 
trances? To besure, I will try a hive as you 
say, friend Peters. By taking the wire cloth 
from the ventilating holes in the chaff-hive 
cover, we have an excellent winter entrance. 
And a hole through the center of the enam- 
eled sheet, with the rest all waxed up 
tight, would be just about the thing, as it 
seems tome. If the upper story were then 
filled with forest leaves, it seems to me we 
should have just about the thing. I have 
wintered hives in something this way, and 
the hole through the honey, bored right over 
the cluster, would be filled with live bees 
looking as happy and contented as could be, 
even during zero winter weather. If a 
chance comes for them to take a tly, no dead 
bees can clog their entrance, and snow 
would be likely to impede their egress on 
the outside. Why, what is to hinder having 
a chaff hive without any entrance at all, ex- 
cept up through the cover, as I have men- 
tioned? Only yesterday, during our great 
basswood yield, while opening hives the 
bees would come up and out at the top in 
great numbers, and sally off to the fields as 
if they enjoyed this short cut. Who will 
tell what is to hinder having a top entrance 
all the year round? Do you fear they could 
not drag out dead bees, etc.? Well, perhaps 
they would never have any to drag out. 
Who knows? 
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THE Cyprian queen, mentioned on another page, 
whose bees so tried the patience of the veteran bee- 
man, friend Hayhurst, is now in our own apiary. 
She came with a pound of bees, and I believe there 
was not a dead bee in the package. Friend H. knows 
how to ship bees, if he don’t get along with Cyprians. 
The bees are a trifle excitable and fidgetty, but it is 
no very hard matter to handle them by following 
directions friend Benton has given in former num- 
bers. If we had a colony of 8 or 101bs. of flying bees, 
of this stripe, very likely I should have my hands 
full (possibly hair, too), in trying to handlethem. I 
am glad to be able to say, that all Cyprians do not 
have this peculiarity, for those we had last season 
were as gentle as any Italians we ever had in the 
yard. Those that went into the apiary of neighbor 
H. were more like Hayhurst’s. 
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FRIEND BRITEFONS BEE-KEEPING. 


AS NARRATED BY HIS BOY. 
’ ») APA took the bee fever last year, and in July 
Pp bought a colony of hybrids, which we divided, 
iss Then pa and I each bought ahive of Mr. Tom- 
kins, who has mighty nice Italian bees. He also 
made papa a present of an Italian queen, which we 
put into one of our hybrid colonies, 
MOVING BEES IN THE SAME YARD. 

We had to move the two hybrid colonies to an- 
other part of the yard, to get them ready for win- 
ter. We moved both hives atthe same time, moving 
them about a foot and a half to two feet every night. 
Was that right? or tell us, please, just how far to 
move at one time, and how often. We noticed when 
we moved the bees, that those in the last hive were 
fighting all the time. We first thought they were 
robbing; but it at last struck us that it was the bees 
from the first stand, trying to get into the second. 
We just let them alone, for we didn’t know what to 
do. What ought we to have done? Consequently, 
when we got them where we wanted them, they 
were very weak. So we went into the winter with 
two weak hybrid hives and two strong Italian hives. 
I forgot to say, that papa and I went into partner- 
ship — I as one-fourth partner. We built a house 
all around the stands, filling in tightly with straw, 
and putting chaff bags on top. How far apart ought 
you put your hives for wintering? 

When we opened them this spring, both hybrids 
were dead. One had plenty of stores, the other had 
none. Papa then bought two stands of black bees 
in place of those that died. We immediately got 
queen-cells from a friend whom we knew had pure 
bees; took the heads off the black queens, and put 
the cells in there, and also started a nucleus, right 
in the midst of the honey season. That was not 
right, was it? We got no honey from the black 
bees, but got about 120 lbs. of extracted honey from 
the two hives we got of Mr. Tomkins. The nucleus 
fills up nine frames now; the queen in it is the poor- 
est of the three we raised. The other two filled up 
their hives with brood nicely. The brood is just 
hatching this last week, and they are just as pure 
as they can be. 

I will tell you a few funny things now. When we 
first began looking at the bees, I thought I saw some 
capped brood, and told papa so; he said not, for he 
had just looked at them and it was capped honey. 
I said it was, and was told not to contradict my 
father —he knew. Well, one day we were looking at 
the hive together, and I said, * There! that is whatI 
call capped brood.” 

He looked at it, and said no. I said I'd bet it was. 
He said he knew, and there was no use to say any 
thing more about it. Well, I took a pin and un- 
capped one and showed it to him, and sure enough, 
it was brood. He didn’t say any thing, but I'll bet 
he felt cheap. 

When we made our nucleus, we just put in a 
couple of frames from our strongest hive, and shook 
the bees off a couple more from the other hives, but 
never thought to look for the queen. Well, the next 
day we went to look into it, when we saw the queen- 
cell torn down. We looked around, and there was 


the queen. Oh, we felt cheap! 
R. D. BRITTON, 


Wyoming, Ham. Co., O., July 10, 1881. 
Well, I declare, friend B., you have writ- 





ten a pretty good article. I hope you and 

our pa will always be *‘ partners,”’ not only 
in the bee business, but in every thing else: 
but I hope you will remember to speak to 
him and of him in a respectful way (because 
he és your father), even if he should be wrong 
and you right.—Moving bees one foot a day. 
or about that, is very apt to bring about just 
such differences as you describe; and, in 
fact, it is a pretty bad plan to move bees 
about in the same apiary, any way you can 
fix it. Put them where you want them, and 
there let them stay.—I presume you both 
know capped brood from capped honey now, 
without resorting to ane it open with a 
pin.—You probably know, too, by experi- 
ence, that it is best to find the old queens be- 
fore you take bees froma hive to make a 


nucleus. 
> eo 


BEE CULTURE IN TEXAS. 


CHAFF PACKING IN THE SOUTH, AGAIN, 


able-frame hive in this part of Texas, years ago, 

and have had the care of bees twenty-two 
years; yet lam onlyan A BC scholarin the bee “biz.”’ 
As formerly stated, I wintered 23 colonies; one died 
starved. I had two black colonies which I did not 
count with the rest, unprotected during the winter. 
they dwindled badly, but have been built up to half- 
colonies, and heads are now off the queens; the Cy- 
prian queens have been in the hives just 28 days to- 
day, and things are quite different with hive full of 
young bees. Let us go back and say, we live 200 
miles nearer the north pole than our Austin brother. 
We had several zero spelis; snow-storms, eight or 
ten; ice five inches thick. I had a nice swarm the 
25th of March, and bees were doing well; but about 
Ist of April they began slaying their drones, and in 
tive days not a drone was left, inside or outside, in 
cell or anywhere else. Capped queen-cells were 
torn down, queens stopped laying, not a drop of 
honey to be had in the fields, with every hive full to 
overflowing with bees; honey rapidly disappears 
from the hives, and Iam compelled to feed a little 
to keep out of Blasted Hopes. About the 10th of 
April the willows bloomed; on the 13th, in full bloom. 
The joyous hum was again heard, and the bees fairly 
poured out and in; farmers are busy plowing corn 
and planting cotton. What is that yonder in the 
north? A cold “ blizzard.” It comes at the rate of 
35 miles per hour, ice cold. I walk down to the wil- 
low pond and find at least 15 lbs. or more of bees 
hanging to the willows, stiff with cold. These pass 
away like my peaches, apples, and other fruit, to en- 
rich mother earth. For the next ten days I thought L 
would give it up; but $3.00 worth of sugar brings 
them up to prickly ash and ratan bloom. April 24th 
to first week in May I had to use the extractor to 
give the queen room. I sold 3 colonies for $27.50, 
and had just twenty, all told, left, including the 
March swarm to begin. May Ist I commenced to 
raise my queens, and had good luck. I now have 40 
full colonies, six nuclei with queens; sold 8 queens, 
two tested (raised 1880), and have on hand 1000 Ibs. of 
mint honey, and stillthe flow continues. I attribute 
my success to my winter protection, as I did not re- 
move the packing until the middle of April, and 
some hives until May. I kept my hives full of bees 
all the time. I have one colony which I have divid- 


i CLAIM to be the first man to introduce the mov- 
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ed six times, and it is now fulk I will tell you how I 
increase so fast. I put full stories over strong stocks, 
and give them fdn.; in two days this is drawn out 
ready for the queens to lay. I now divide upper 
and lower stories equally, making two hives, having 
the old hive on the same stand. I now go tomy two- 
frame nucleus, and get a queen, and just let her 
crawl right into the queenless hive; ina few min- 
utes I look through to see if the queen is all right. I 
have lost only one out of 20 or more, and I save by 
this plan, inone month, on 20 colonies, about 5 good 
strong colonies. If you buy your queens you had 
better not do this, or you might lose your dollar. 

If horsemint will do as well as it has this year, and 
could only last a couple of weeks longer, we could 
all have honey. As I have received many letters in 
regard to this State for honey, I will say, portions of 
it can not be beat. On Chambers’ Creek, in Ellis Co., 
pees do well nearly every year. Plenty of basswood 
in Leon, Houston, Henderson, and nearly all the 
eastern counties. I had a pleasant visit from Dan’! 
Keepler, Napoleon, O., not long since. 

B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Tex., June 10, 1881. 

—————-o-p>- eo - Ct— 
TRIALS IN QUEEN-REARING. 


SAYPRIEND NOVICE:—I am having so many strange 
freaks in queen-rearing, that I have conclud- 
ed to report, and ask if others are having 
such fun, Mrs. L. Harrison writes me for queens, 
and says, “Something is taking my young queens 
when they fly out to mate.’’ I have had so much of 
this kind of “biz,”” that itis worrying me. I lost 5 
out of 7 in the fore part of the last week in June, 
and have lost such a large per cent in this way, that 
I dare not promise queens until I have them laying. 
Have lost two in succession from different nuclei. 
This cuts a ‘‘ feller’s’’ nose off pretty fast, as he can 
test a queen while he is getting one mated. Where 
my heaviest losses occur, the nuclei are from 12 to 
20 feet apart, some facing east, some west, and some 
south. 

Two days ago I opened a hive containing a cell, 
and found a young queen in a ball of bees. As soon 
as released she flew and alighted in the hive again. 
There was but one young queen in that part of the 
yard, and thinking she had come out and made a 
mistake in going back, I carried her to her supposed 
hive and released her again. She flew, and was seen 
no more, Further examinations showed that no 
queen was missing. Where did she come from? 

A colony cast a swarm. The next day, I took a 
laying queen and dropped in the old hive; but 
the bees did not treat her just right, so I put her in 
asmall cage and left her. Next day, I tore down 
the cells and tried her again; but the bees did not 
act right, so I put her in a Peet cage, on a comb, 
and waited another day, when I found her in the 
cage with quite a number of bees; but all was quiet. 
I loosed the cage a little and shut up the hive. The 
same day that I took her from the nucleus I puta 
hatching cell in her place, and the young queen was 
accepted. The next morning, after looking at the 
queen in the cage, I saw the young queen and sev- 
eral bees, all dead at the entrance of the nucleus. 
Looking for the cause, I found the old lady there as 
quiet as if nothing had been going on. 

I have one colony with two queens — a mother and 
daughter. The old lady is not doing a very big busi- 
ness; perhaps 74 eggs per day. We have had too 
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much rain for a good honey yield. Basswood is over, 
and but little honey fromit. Bees are gaining but 
little now, as clover is past its heaviest bloom. 

S. A. SHUCK, 

Bryant, Fulton Co., Lil, July 12, 1881. 

There may be king-birds or bee-martins 
that take off your queens, friend S8.; 
but I bardly think there is any thing amiss 
so bad as that. Once in awhile our queens 
seem to get lost badly, and againevery thing 
will go on all right, and almost none will be 
lost. Stick to it, and be assured you will 
get the upper hand of the difficulties event- 
ually. Itis always a little risky, moving a 
queen from one hive to another in the same 
apiary. They often step out and go home. 

—_———_——_~- >-- oe 


WINTERING WITHOUT POLLEN. 


FRIEND LANE’S IDEAS ON THE MATTER. 





from veterans and all, that we have found the 
% road to successful wintering; but I think that 
we are approaching it. I have been experimenting 
on asmall seale for the three past winters. I will 
say right here that I always pack my bees in chaff 
on summer stands (the more chaff the better.) I 
find that the bees usually store more pollen around 
the last brood in the fall (if they can get it) than at 
any other season, filling the cells three-fourths full, 
finishing with honey when the brood has hatched 
and cold weather approaches; they use this empty 
space to cluster on, uncapping and using the honey; 
by the second week in January they have this all un- 
capped; about this time the queen commences to 
lay. If the winter is mild, the bees will use all this 
uncapped pollen to start brood-rearing; if very cold, 
they have to consume it themselves; the result is 
sickness and death, and the colder and damper the 
interior of the hive, the more fatal the sickness. 
The plan is, remove those pollen sheets and replace 
them with solid combs of honey (I prefer buckwheat 
and blackheart honey for this purpose.) 

In the spring, say as soon as bees will work on 
flour in the open air, give them a comb containing 
an abundance of pollen on each side of cluster, and 
note the result of this plan of wintering. Friends, 
please try a few colonies this winter on the above 
plan, and report the result. My opinion is, that this 
is the long-looked-for secret in wintering bees. 

S. H. LANE. 

Whitestown, Boone Co., Indiana, July 15, 1881. 


if DO not think, afterall the reports that we have 








Our friend D. A. Jones reports, in the A. B. J. for 
July 18th, that his losses during the past winter 
were comparatively small. As nearly as I can get 
at it, he had between six and seven hundred colonies. 


APIS DORSATA FOUND AT LAST. 

In the same No. of the A. B. J. mentioned above, 
we have a letter of almost romantic, thrilling inter- 
est, detailing how friend Benton has at last found 
and captured swarms of Apis dorsata. Were it not 
for its length, I should like to give it. He does not 
at present report favorably in regard to them as 
honey-gatherers. Strangely enough, the Youth's 
Companion for July 14th also gives an account of 
the methods of capturing Apis dorsata, with an en- 
graving of the way in which the natives hunt and 
capture them, mainly for the wax, throwing the 
honey away. This was as far back as in 1857. Both 
descriptions of the way the bees build on limbs, etc., 
agree substantially. 
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UNFAIRNESS. 


’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY ** LITTLE STORIES.’ 
YUE following is from the Lee-dNeeper’s 
“M6 Guide, of July. Friend Hill, as y ! 
, Guide, of July. Friend Iill, as you ob- 
“=~ serve, begins by copying a paragraph 
from our price list. 

If you purchase only half a pound of bees with your queen and 
turn them loose on one or two of your brood combs, when re 
ceived, you have a fair, working colony at once, and the queen 
will go right to laying; for we put them up soe that she ordin- 
arily keeps laying on the way, or during transit. Perhaps one- 
fourth of all the queens sold are lost in introducing; and, with 
the ABC class, | do not know but it sometimes amounts to 
nearly half. Witha peund of bees, this loss is entirely done 
away, 

The preceding statement was made some time ago 
by the editor of Gleanings. Queens are caged during 
their introduction from twenty-four to forty-eigbt 
hours and then released among the bees. Since this 
is the process to be gone through each time an intro- 
duction is made, we can see no reason why the bees 
will not accept a queen as readily from the hands of 
a beginner as from a veteran bee-keeper. 

We never had any bees that would show any re- 
spect for our years of experience. We ao not re- 
member of ever possessing any with such proper 
feelings. We liberate the queens, close the hive, and 
seldom lose one. 

We have a boy who does errands for us who knows 


nothing about bees, and we iet him release several | 


queens just to see if we have any supernatural 
power, but I guess we haven't, for they got through 
all right. 

That old bee-keepers lose one-fourth of the queens 
they introduce is a monstrous statement. That be- 
ginners lose one-half is an outrageous one. Had Mr. 
Root said one-third it would have been tremendous; 
had be said one-fourth, experts would not have be- 
lieved it; had he said one-fifth, the statement would 
have been incorrect. Usually such statements are 
not made without an object, and very likely the ob- 
ject here is to scare unsophisticated bee-keepers in- 
to buying a pound of bees with each queen. This 
would not be so terrible were it not that he charges, 
for a fact, $2 per pound for his bees. This is at the 
rate of from ten to twelve dollars per swarm, with- 
out queen, combs, and hive (first swarms weigh from 
four to six pounds.) 

We can think of only one other case of equal un- 
fairness: This isrelated by Mark Twain, while tray- 
eling in California. The incident occurred in the 
mines of a wealthy mining company. A hole was 
drilled deep into the rocks and a laborer had put in 
au charge of powder. As he was ramming the wad- 
ding down with a crowbar, the charge exploded and 
the man was seen going up with his crowbar, becom- 
ing a mere speck in the sky and then disappearing 
from sight. In afew moments, however, be came 
into view, and returning, lit on the identical spot, 
resuming his labor where he left off, apparently 
as if nothing had happened. The foreman _ re- 
ported the case to the company directors, and after 


due deliberation, they decided to dock the man for 


the time he was gone. 


| 
Now, my friends, I want to tell a little | 


story too. A boy was once viewing with 
much pleasure some pretty birds that were 
sporting at a little distance from the house, 
and in his eagerness to have one for his own, 
he appealed to his father, who sat by, to 
know if it were possible to catch them. 
**Oh, yes!” said his father ; ‘‘ it is the eas- 


iest thing in the world. Just go, get a hand- | 


ful of salt, and put a little salt on each bird’s 
tail, and it will be just as tame as can be.” 

‘“* Why, is that so, father?’’ exclaimed the 
boy, and, full of confidence in his father’s 
word, he rushed for the salt-barrel, got a 
handful, and started for the birds. As he 
ran, however, he all at once began to slacken 
his pace, and, finally wheeling around, he 
came back, and once more standing by his 
father, with a frankness and honesty that 
was touching, said,-— 
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*Q father! won't you do it? Please, you 
do it; here is the salt.” 

Friend Hill, you have spoken unkindly of 
my way of doing. Now, ‘*won’t you do it?” 
Here is the salt, in the shape of a free ad- 
vertisement, and all you will have to do is 
just to supply the demand for bees at a fair. 
honest price. You of course know what 
that price should be. Send the bees off 

promptly, even if it is the ruin of your colo- 

nies; if they are received dead, send them 
again, and give satisfaction to your custom- 
ers, and I shall be most happy to give you 
'all the trade. Again, friend H., can your 
boy introduce 27 queens in an hour, so they 
will be filling the combs with eggs in a few 
| hours afterward, as I told you of doing in 
‘in this No.? You are well aware of the 
| magnitude of our business in queens and 
| bees, I suppose, friend H.; and I suppose, 
| too, that you know the people will send or- 
ders to us, when plenty of other advertisers 
offer the same things at very much lower 
| prices. Bees have been offered in GLEAN- 
-INGS at one-half or less what I charge, and 
I inserted these advertisements free of 
charge too. Shall I tell why they do not 
|get trade? It is no secret; it is simply be- 
| cause they do not fill the orders they get, 
promptly and carefully; and when troubles 
and misunderstandings come, they quarre] 
| with their customers, and sometimes call 
them hard names, I have prayed God to 
send me orders; and when they came, I re- 
ceived them asasacred gift from him. | 
| have tried, too, to treat his messengers kind- 
ly who brought these answers to prayer. 
Friend Hill, if I have not prayed for you be- 
fore, and for the success of your bee journal, 
[ pray for it now. I pray, too, that God may 
guard ali the bee journals from unkind crit- 
/icisms against each other, or any thing that 
| may set a bad example before those who are 
| looking to us for instruction. 





—————— +00 
DEATH FROM A BEE-STING. 


) INCLOSE an article which attracted my notice 
if this morning, and I send it for your considera- 
tion and comments in a subsequent number of 
GLEANINGS, if you feel inclined. 
FRANK J. BELL. 
Moosehead, Luzerne Co., Pa., June 27, 1881. 


DEATH FROM THE STING OF A BER. 

RicHMoND, Va., June 25.—Last evening, while Mr. James 
Young was examining a new bee-hive belonging to his father 
in-law, the Rev. P. C. Henkle, in Conover, he was stung on 
the back of his neck by a bee which got behind his collar. His 
neck swelled rapidly, and the poison seemed to extend all ove! 
his body, swelling it greatly. Last night he became delirious, 
| and so continued until this evening, when he died. The symp 
| toms were said to be like those resulting from a rattlesnake’ » 
bite. The physicians assert this is the first case of death from 
the sting of a bee. Mr. Young was a man of powerful physique 
_ The physicans are mistaken in thinking 
this is the first case of death resulting from 
bee-stings. There are quite a number of 
them on record. In making this statement, 
I hope no one will be frightened, for we are 
to bear in mind, that, although great num- 
bers of people are killed almost constantly 
by the use of horses, no one, so faras I know, 
has ever thought of discarding them as do- 
mestic animals,onthat account. Mostcases 
of bee-stings result from suffocation caused 








by the swelling. Perhaps many lives might 
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have been saved had the friends kept open 
the breathing-passage to the windpipe, by 
mechanical means. I would suggest the 
use of the handle of a silver spoon for this 
purpose, or, perhaps, two spoons used in the 
same way. ‘The swelling usually goes down 
in a short time. Can our medical friends 
suggest any thing better to be done, where 
the breath threatens to be stopped? 








Humbugs ¢ dwindles 
Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all cireulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
wreatest eare will be atall times maintained to prevent injustice 
being done any one, 


on the N.C. Mitchell adjustable bee-hive. He 

claims that no other person has the right to 
use any division-board except by buying a farm 
right. Is it so, or is it not so? L. E. MILLER. 

Honey Grove, Fannin Co., Tex., May 16, 1881. 

Had you read GLEANINGS, friend M., you 
would have known this is an old, old swin- 
die. Mitchell has been for years published 
asahumbug. - 


ee isa man here claiming to have a patent 





I sent N.C. Mitchell, of Indianapolis, Ind., an order 
and five dollars for one of his Italian queen bees, 
model hive, farm right, etc. It has been two months, 
and he has not sent me the bee yet. As he knows so 
much about you, I guess you know some thing of 
him. Please let me know what you think of him. I 
expect to patronize you soon, as N.C. Mitchell will 
not do. M. C. DORMON. 

Williamsville, 8. C , July 2, 1881. 

I told our readers, years ago, that money 
sent Mitchell was, as far as I knew, like pour- 
ing water into a tunnel. It was gone, the 
minute it was out of your hands. I am sor- 
ry to say he is in the ‘** tunnel business ”’ 
still, judging by the reports we have given 
almost monthly, of those who have sent him 
money. 


Two years ago I happened to get hold of some of 
N.C, Mitchell's writings. I thought he was just the 
man I wanted. He claimed to bea heavy dealer in 
Italian bees; so myself and a neighbor concluded to 
send for the Italian bees, because we wanted them 
badly. So we sent an ordey of $26.00, and never re- 
ceived a single bee, nor do we ever expect to. This 
is the way I have been robbed by N.C. Mitchell, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. PETER SHOEMAKER, 

Cochranton, Crawford Co , Pa. June 10, 1881. 


Mitcheil’s customers curse bim loud and strong. 
One of the queens I order is for a man his agent 
“sold.” CASPER KETTERING. 

Apollo, Pa., June 22, 1881. 





STARTERS FULL SIZE OF THE HONEY 
BOXES, ETC. 





Y bees commenced swarming on the Ist of 
this month. The honey flow. has been good; 
some hives have stored as much as 50 Ibs. 

since the middle of April, chiefly from honey-dew, 

red clover, and hoarhound. The latter I consider a 








splendid honey-plant. It commences to bloom about 
the middle of May, and with favorable weather will 
continue until frost. If | were making bee-keeping 
a specialty (which I may do some day), I would 
plant a piece of ground with it; however, I would not 
advise farmers to get it on their place, as the burrs 
get in the wool of sheep. It will grow on almost any 
ground; but it is hard to eradicate from the soil, as 
it completely takes possession of it. 

My experience is that it don’t pay to use starters 
much less than full size for boxes. Last year I did 
not get one section out of 390 full enough for sale; 
starters were about 144 inches wide. This year, hav- 
ing a jot of 70 combs, I thought that I would try an- 
other plan. Last year I had the top story filled with 
sections. | put? combs and two frames of sections 
below, and four combs and four sections above. You 
see, Lwas intent on having the honey one way or the 
other. One swarm put most of the honey in sec- 
tions; the other in the frames. 1 hived one colony 
in a chaff hive, and on the Ist day of June gave them 
four combs below and four frames of sections, one 
of which contained some comb; also another con- 
tained a starter almost full size. Now, the bees filled 
the one containing the comb on one side; and on the 
other side they passed right by the one containing 
narrow starters, to the outside one containing start- 
ers full size. On examining them a few days after- 
ward, [ found the other two. frames entirely neg- 
lected, so I got more frames of sections, took out 
the narrow starters, and put in nearly full-sized 
ones, lacking but '4 inch of touching the bottom. I 
raised the two filled sections, placed them in the 
middle of the hive, the other oneach side, and put 
three more empty combs below. At this date they are 
working on about 40 sections. All of this fdn. is of 
your make, one year old. H. T. HAGEN. 

DeSoto, Jefferson Co., Mo., June 12, 1881. 


Hee Sotany, 
OR HOEY PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 


ILEX DAHOON, 











SEND, by to-day’s mail, a small package of 
flowers, twigs, and leaves, of a tree that grows 
here on the limestone glades. It grows about 

20 or 30 feet high, and blooms about the first of July, 
generally, or about the time white clover is out of 
bloom. It must be a splendid honey-bush, for the 
bees work on it from daylight tilldark. They call it 
gimlet-bandle wood here. Please give the right 
name. You will see that the tlowers are not in full 
bloom yet. It lasts, generally, about two weeks or 
a little longer. AUG. GRIFFITH. 
St. Mary, St. Gen. Co., Mo., June 19, 1881. 


The leaf of this tree is much like the ap- 
ple; but the blossom-buds are little round 
balls not much larger than pinheads, and 
they are clustered so closely right where 
the leaves started out, that | was tempted 
to think them eggs of insects. Prof. Beal's 
reply below, however, settles the matter. 

This is Ilex Dahoon, Walt., a species of holly. The 
books give no common name. W. J. BEAL. 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 
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WHY DID THEY DIE? 


BY JAMES HEDDON, 


“Come, let us reason together. 
ae case of last winter's depredaticns is one of 


such vast importance and interest !o us, that 

it will never come off the docket till the fate 
of next winter crowds it off. The reports of last 
season’s successes and failures bear me out, at least 
to a great extent, in my preconceived notions as to 
why our bees die during winter. 

For some few years back I have felt sure that the 
principal trouble was in the food, and so I wrote up- 
on the subject. Now Iwish to appeal directly to 
the reason of each reader, and ask him this 
question: Is it not fair to suppose that this disas- 
trous result, whose phenomena are so universally 
alike, is caused by one and the same thing? What 
proportion of colonies in apiaries generally, do you 
suppose, would die during winter if there was no 
such a disease or effect as what we know by the 
name of bee dysentery? Now, the worthy object of 
each scientific searcher is to find the cause of this 
malady. I have declared that my experience and 
observation forced me to believe that the cause is 
in the food, in the form of an over-amount of animal 
or vegetable matter. I thought that perhaps it 
might be animal (bacterious), and threw out the hy- 
pothesis, to see what might come out of a philosoph- 
ical if not a mechanical research into the theory. I 
always said I did not know that any such micrococus 
existed; I never said I really and fully believed it; 
but that, in our infinite ignorance, why not guess at 
a cause, and then base our experiments upon that 
guess? I could see no other way to get hold of the 
case. We were forced to commence at the outside, 
and work in toa center. I considered that bacteri- 
ous guess as the only one that would cover all the 
cases that had come within my knowledge, and con- 
sequently a good point to commence work at. Last 
winter, all of nine-tenths of the colonies of this 
whole region failed to survive the period of confine- 
ment. Of my own 196 colonies, | was presented with 
122 subjects for post-mortem examination. I im- 
proved the opportunity to the best of my ability, 
and have.only just closed the work; and for the first 


time since I have kept bees Jam now satisfied as to | 


the cause of bee dysentery. What I suspected as the 
possible cause (as referred to on page 272 of June 
GLEANINGS), I now fully believe to be POLLEN. My 
former suspicions, that the trouble was wrapped up 
in the food, were correct; but that it is in the honey 
I now do not believe. I place it in the adjoining 
cell, in the form of bee-bread. Upon this rock I 
shall stand, until forced by further proof to step 
down and off. I believe that all the results that have 
been made known, either by observation, experi- 
ence, or report, can be accounted for upon the pol- 
len theory. The kind of bee-bread, the amount, the 
quality of the honey, and consequent greater or less 
preference for it over bee-bread; the hardiness of 
either during our protracted cold spells, when the 
bees can move about but little to choose which they 
will feed upon, and, in fact, all conditions that cause 
the bees to consume bread instead of honey, will ac- 


count for the vastly different results that we expe- | 


rience, observe, and read about in different seasons 
and localities. 

I am of the opinion, that any process that will 
cause the bees to feed upon any honey that they 








may have in the hive, to the total avoidance of the 
bee-bread, will be the ‘open sesame’”’ to success in 


| wintering. I deem all the talk about ‘*dampness,” 
|* fall honey,” “ventilation,” **holes throuvh the 


combs,” ete., as having only a slight bearing upon 
the cause at best, and a tendency to lead our minds 
from the rea! cause. I can think of no greater sin 


“than intentionally leading astray those of less expe- 


rience; so when we think that some one is being mis- 
led, however honestly so, it becomes a duty to put 
in our mite in what we /elieve the right direction, as 
viewed from our standpoint, whether the future 
should bear us out or not; and so the discussion 
goes on. These discussions are not only of profit, 
but pleasure, because it is his argument, and not 
the man, that we combat. 

Our old friend and benefactor, Langstroth, has 
given his views upon our recent disasters, and I am 
compelled to say that my experience does not cor- 
roborate his conclusions. In regard to “spreading 
the combs,”’ I supposed that the distance we placed 
our frames apart was taken from nature, I never 
discovered that combs in box hives were further 
apart than those in the Standard L. hive, except 
some drone pieces sometimes found in the extreme 
corners. But however that may be, Iam unwilling 
to recognize box hives or hollows in trees to be our 
standard of successful wintering. This same dysen- 
tery cleans out trees and box hives wholesale, when- 
ever it visits us in its severity. Mr. Ferry bad one 
left alive out of 85; Mr. Jenkins 1 out of 65; allin 
box hives. I doubt not but holes in the combs 
would serve the purpose of giving the bees a better 
choice in food, and prove an adjunct to success; but 
as long as these holes of ll sorts (tin-lined) have 
long been advocated, owing to the impracticability 
of the process, they are bardly ever used. 

I eccomplish what | believe to be the same result, 
and more completely, too, in the following manner. 
I put two little bows, thus: — over the top of the 
hive, and the quilt and packing over them, and this 
2-inch space gives the cluster a fine chance to work 
down between any of their 8 ranges of combs and 
honey, in the shallow &-frame L. hives. We know 
that colonies fed with sugar are more apt to survive. 
My idea is, that its superior sweetness, and addition 
to the amount of honey compared to the amount of 
bee-bread, induces the bees to partake of it only to 
the avoidance of the bread, asarule. We know of 
cases, however, where stocks have died with the 
malady, fed all their liquid stores of sugar syrup. 
I believe that if, in addition to this, all bread had 
been removed, success would have been realized. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as ignoring 
most of the modern appliances for the safer winter- 
ing of bees. Packing in boxes is good. Cellaring is 
good (some winters one is safer, and in others the 
other plan;) absorbents are also an aid; but that 
young bees, over-grown colonies, high board fences, 
the way the hive faces, and a dozen other such con- 
trivances, are causes, or even potent adjuncts, to 
success, expericnce does not bear us out in be- 
lieving. 

Ihave just read the article of Mr. Grimm, “one 
who does winter bees.’’ His first admonition, to 
supply each full colony with at least 2 five-pound 
combs of thick sealed honey (“if they need it”), 
would likely prove a great advantage to all well bee- 
breaded colonies. These combs would be filled with 
honey to the exclusion of bread. I suppose he 
wovld consider that they needed it, provided they 
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were light of honey, while I would see the greatest 
need, if the colonies were heavy with bread. I be- 
lieve, however, that if colonies are well supplied 
with honey, and the packing so arranged that the 
stores are easy of access (thus allowing a choice be- 
tween honey and bread), and the whole protected 
against extreme cold, to take the chances, is, in the 
iong run, the greatest economy. If they lack in 
honey, Sugar syrup, properly prepared, or a mixture 
of syrup and honey from a voluminous feeder, is 
my preference for supplying the same. I find it 
- neither profitable nor pleasurable to open hives, or 
do aught that will excite bees to robbing, at any 
time when it can possibly be avoided. The opening 
of hives to insert combs will; the use of a good feed- 
er will not. The superseding of old queens by 
younger ones, I consider of no importance at this 
time of year. The less breeding the less bread is 
manipulated, and the less dysentery is the result. 
The cheapest and best way that a bee-keeper ever 
produced queens for his Own use is in full colonies, 
very little varied from the plan of the old farmer, 
who lets the bees do it all themselves. 

| favor the late removal to the repository. In re- 
gard to the proper temperature, I have found that, 
in the same cellar, with all the conditions the same, 
us far as we can detect, that in one winter my bees 
would remain most quiet at 42°, while in another at 
34°. A change of 2-to 4° cither way from these 
points in either of the respective winters would 
cause the bees to “scold,’”” Why, I can not tell; but 
I tirmly believe the best temperature in each case 
was the one in which the bees kept most quiet. The 
description of Mr. G.’s cellar is interesting, and it 
strikes me as a good cellar. . 

The way to keep the temperature down in a warm 
spell, is to put but 40 or 50 colonies in this cellar. 
Yes, I know that that makes more expensive hous- 
ing, but that leaves the facts regarding the temper- 
ature the same. I heartily agree with Mr. G. in re- 
gard to carrying out our bees to fly at once, and not 
in the night, etc., as advocated by some writers. I 
would add two points left out by him, and they are 
these: Place your colonies in their respective places 
in the cellar or house so quietly they will not know of 
any removal, Instead of upward ventilation through 
open holes, place at least a light packing over the 
bees, the same as outdoors, only uncovered. Do not 
forget that bees can not pass the combs and spaces 
for a free choice in stores, in a temperature of 42°, 
unless the space over the frames above referred to 
isgiven. Iam glad that Mr. G. has read with confi- 
dence the disastrous reports*’of those who were pre- 
pared equally well with himself, which I infer from 
his remarks twice, ‘‘except the bees are sick with 
the dysentery.”’ 1 very well know that all these pre- 
cautions, yes,even more and better perfected, will 
prove utterly futile in some localities during some 
winters. That Mr. G.,and his father before him, 
have an exceptional locality for freedom from dys- 
entery, and for candied honey, has been my opinion 
for years. Ihave no doubt but that such a winter 
as last one would in its severity drive bees to dysen- 
tery, while those well housed would have it but lit- 
tle or none. This disease rages to such an extent in 
some places during certain periods, that all precau- 
tions and favorable conditions that the master can 
command, prove of no benefit, Again, I have 
known cases where bees have been misused in every 
conceivable way, and die they would not. No dys- 
entery, success; dysentery, no success, What is the 


cause of the disease, and how can we best and most 
cheaply remove that cause? JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., July 11, 188). 

While I am strongly of the opinion that 
bees will winter better without pollen, and 
without raising any brood, I am hardly as 
yet prepared to take the very strong ground 
of friend I., that pollen causes all the trouble. 
I have seen bees winter most beautifully 
where they had new light combs, with searce- 
ly a trace of pollen. An old box-hive bee- 
man once told me it was pollen and pollen 
alone that made bees 7 their hives in 
apeine. The matter will be, most likely, 
thoroughly tested next winter and spring. 

> 00 ea 
HORSEMIAINT IN TEXAS, ETC. 


$ E have just passed through a bountiful har- 
Wy vest of honey from horsemint, our great 

honey-plant. This plant begins to bloom 
the last week of April, and in order to obtain the 
full benefit of this choice crop, every colony must 
be strong, and in fine working trim by the Ist day of 
May sharp. Bees work on this bloom about five 
weeks, and they doa rushing business. It is a de- 
licious honey, of light amber color, and of a pleasant 
aromatic flavor. The plant grows in great profu- 
sion in this county, and never fails. Our bees do but 
little during the months of July and August, it be- 
ing generally too dry and hot. We had but few 
swarms this spring. We expect to reap a rich re- 
ward from our bees next season. We have nothing 
to fear in wintering. Keep each colony strong with 
plenty of stores, and they will come through all 
right without any protection whatever. It is of 
paramount importance to have a theoretical kndéw- 
ledge of bee-keeping, and this can be obtained only 
by a thorough perusal of the several excellent books 
on apiculture, now well known to the fraternity. 
But this is not altogether suflicient to make one 
practically expert. The advantages of each locality 
must be well noted, and as we are allof the A BC 
class here as regards scientific apiculture, it is im- 
portant to us as beginners that we shouldhavea rec- 
ord of the apiary in which we should record the 
monthly work in the apiary, as well as to note the 
honey-plants of each month. I have adopted this 
method, and next season I will have this valuable 
aid for reference. I find this to be essential in or- 
der to avail ourselves of all the advantages in ob- 
taining the entire honey crop. For our locality, 
empty hives, frames of wired fin. (which are always 
best in this climate), must be in readiness by the Ist 
of March; the swarming or dividing must be done 
with by the 15th of April; supers of wired fdn. for ex- 
tracted, or sections with starters of fdn., or nice 
comb for comb honay, must be put on by the Ist of 
May. IL purpose running my apiary for extracted 
honey, because I think it will pay better in this lo- 
cality. Weexpect alight crop of honey in the fall, 
if not too cainy. When dry, the live-oak balls are 
said to yield quite a quantity of fine honey. We have 
the morning-glory (convolvulus minor), which is a 
good fall bloom. I shall discard the black race next 
year. The Italians have proven vastly superior, for 
many reasons I will not now mention. I shall pro- 
cure for trial the Cyprian and Syrian races also, this 
being about the same latitude of their native home. 
My opinion is, that they will prove an invaluable 
acquisition. J. E. Lay, M. D. 

Halletsville, Texas, July 9, 1881. 
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Heads of Grain, 
From ‘Different Fi ields. 





HONEY FROM WILLOW ROOTS. 


yy bees here, and very few in the State. A few 


swarms near Canon City, on the Arkansas 

River, are said to have done tolerably well. 
One man, A. Pickerell, who, at my suggestion, sub- 
scribed for GLEANINGS, and who lived at Beulah, in 
Pueblo Co., had about 40 swarms of Italians in the 
fall of 1879; but they all died with dysentery before 
spring. He thought it was caused by some unhealth- 
ful juice they got in the fall from the roots of wil- 
lows growing on the banks of the St. Charles Creek. 
He lived on the bank of one branch of that little 
stream. W.-M. SPALDING. 

Gunnison, Col., June &, 1881. 

Well, I declare, friend S., that is a queer 
idea of honey from roots. How did the y 
get at the roots, and where did the juice 
come from? I wish your friend would en- 
lighten us a little. 


CLOSED-TOP FRAMES. 

1 am keeping bees in a hive made in such a way 
that the frames of it are made torest touching each 
other so that the bees are considerably jarred in 
taking them out. Will you please inform me whe- 
ther it is the fault of the frames in this respect 
that makes my bees so ugly, they being handled in 
other respects all right? Upon taking out a frame 
from this hive they fly all over me. The ees are 
partly Holy-Land (or Cyprian), I don't know which, 
and Italian, with an Italian queen. I have a Nellis 
hive with Italian bees, with which I have no trou- 
ble in opening. C, A. Woop. 

Tarrytown, N. Y., June 20, 1881. 

It is my opinion, friend W., that the clos- 
ed-top frames will not work very well with 
Holy-Land bees. With the constant han- 
dling we are obliged to give our combs in 
queen-rearing, we want the frames to touch 
nothing, as nearly as it can be secured. 
Where hives are worked only for comb hon- 
ey, closed-top frames have some advantages. 
It may be well to remark, that the metal 
corners seem to be coming more and more 
into favor each year. by far the greater 
part of all the frames we now sell are of this 
kind. With the Holy-Land bees, when no 
honey is coming, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that they be handled without jars 
or knocks. 





ROBBING WHEN FIRST SET OUT. 

I had 1 poor and 12 good colonies this spring. 
Pretty soon it was 10 live ones only and then down 
to 5; and what made them dwindle so is hard to tell, 
unless it was robbing. I set them out one warm day 
about noon, and such another mess—a regular free 
fight, and then to robbing, and they would rob in 
spite of me. I contracted the entrances, and shut 
some of them up for four days, and then they would 
rob, 


CAN A BEE EXTRACT THE STING IF LEFT ALONE? 


We know how many bees will get their sting out 
if left alone when they sting. I have had one, and 


| hives without loss. 





that is all, and I think that I have tried it fifty times, 
but did not keep count, but wish I had so as to be 
sure, C. H. ANGELL. 

Clarksville, Tenn., June 25, 1881. 

If I am correct, friend A., there is some 
thing wrong w hen bees rob at such a rate in 
the early spring. If I mistake not, friend 
Grimm, with his hundreds of colonies, has 
no such troubles, and the only reason I can 
give is, that each one is so strong and full of 
bees it can not well be robbed. the Italian 
or foreign bees seldom allow any such work. 
I hardly think I should prove martyr enough 
to let them sting me fifty times, friend A., 
even in the pursuit of science. 


WHAT A POUND OF BEES WILL DO. 

I purchased of you 1 1b. of bees and queen, which 
came to hand the 15th of last October. They have 
increased to 4—first swarm, May I7th, about half a 
bushel of bees; at any rate, they filled a ten-frame 
hive in 6 days, and commenced storing in the box- 
es. I have 2 hives of blacks, very strong in bees 

have not swarmed. I had 3 colonies last fall, in- 
«\uding your dollar queen, which proves to be pure 
lralian. I wintered on summer stands in chaff 
NOAH DEATON. 

Carthage, Moore Co., N. C., June 22, 1881. 

My friends, you ean get a little glimpse 
from the above of what the trade in pounds 
of bees is destined to amount to. 


SUPERIORITY OF SUGAR OVER NATURAL STORES 
FOR WINTER SUPPLIES. 

As we have passed through the worst winter and 
spring for bees that have h*=ppened for years, the 
question arises as to the ci.use. Three yards last 
fall came under my observation, and as I assisted 
in putting them in the cellar, I will give a brief re- 
port as to their condition as they went in, and dates. 
One lot of 16) was taken in Nov. 16th and 1ljth. This 
lot was not fed, and had natural. stores to puss 
through an ordinary winter. .They were removed 
from the cellar April 9th, about 100, which dwindled 
down to 40 by the 9th of May. 

Lot No. 2 was put in,cellar Nov. 22d, was dug out 
of the snow, and was filled with frost; taken out 
April 22d, and out of 170, lost 10, and the rest were 
in good condition. They were fed up late on best 
granulated sugar, which, when put in, was not 
sealed. 

Lot No. 3 was put into the cellar Dec. 7, and taken 
out about April 20th. This was a small lot of 20 in 
large hives, and very heavy with honey; in fact, so 
heavy that it was necessary for two to carry them. 
Losses, one, and the rest in first-class condition. 
All these lots were put into very dry cellars, which 
have been proven by successful wintering hereto- 
fore. I think if we had taken all of the honey away 
last fall, and fed sugar, best granulated, we would 
not have had the losses we now have. I hope some 
of our successful bee-keepers will agitate this ques- 
tion of proper food for successful wintering, along 
with the rest of theories advanced. 


CHAS. G. FERRIS. 
Mohawk, N. Y., July 3, 1881. 





HOW AN A B C SCHOLAR SUCCEEDS. 

I have kept bees for the last 13 years in box hives. 
Last winter I lost 12 out of 15, and now I have 4 colo- 
nies, all in movable-frame hives, manufactured by 
John Smith, of Morpeth, to whom I am indebted for 
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adopting the new plan (to me at least) of handling 
bees. I transferred them myself, and was surprised 
to find that it was so easily done, and now I handle 
them every day. I have made a smoker, which an- 
swers every purpose, and Iam bound to know more 
of the business before summer is gone. 
MORRIS W. GRANT. 
Guild, Kent Co., Ontario, June 22, 1881. 


DOLLAR QUEENS DURING A POOR SEASON. 

While writing this order I had to stop and hivea 
nice swarm of Italians, the third so far. I have now 
“14 swarms, which makes me more work than I like, 
as I have to work ten hours in the shop. I wintered 
in my cellar with but little loss. I got 393 lbs. of 
honey, mostly extracted, last season. They cailita 
poor locality, and a very poor season, and only ten 
swarms. Twoswarms gave us 80 lbs. each. One is 
a dollar queen I had of you; the other is her daugh- 
ter, and just as good as her mother. We think it 
the best strain around here. But few bees around 
here; nearly all winter-killed. 


Bellows Falls, Vt., June 15, 188}. 


Guy CLARK. 


BEES GOING TWO MILES TO PREPARE A HIVE, BE- 
FORE SWARMING, 

In the spring of 1879 we commenced bee-keeping 
with 2 colonies of Italians in the American hive. 
We increased 6, but got not much surplus. The first 
swarm came out May 13th; but as we tried to hive 
them they clustered benéath the hive, and soon they 
rose again and went straight across the hills and 
woods about two miles into an empty hive of D. 
Kern, and the old man told us they had been clean- 
ing out the hive for several days before. 

Cnas. H. BRUNNER. 

Zionsville, Lehigh Co., Pa., June 22, 1881. 

Your ee ra is indeed wonderful, friend 
.; but I think you will find, as a reason for 
their going so far, that they found better 
pasturage at the new location. We once 
had a swarm go a mile without clustering at 
all, but their new home was right near an 
immense clover-field, where our bees were 
almost all at work daily. They appreciated 
the advantage of a saving of steys (or wings 
rather), and therefore ‘* moved.’’ 


BEES IN THE OPEN AIR, AGAIN. 

There is a curiosity in the way of bees within 
about three miles from here. About a month ago a 
fair-sized swarm of bees settled on the body of an 
elm-tree, and have quietly setNed down to business. 
They have several cards of comb attached to the 
outside of the tree, and are working away, appar- 
ently as well satisfied as if they wereinahive. 1 
shall watch them with some interest. Two years 
ugo, & swarm took up their lodgings in a pois-d’are 
hedge, and built several cards of comb on the under 
side of the limbs. Some of them I should judge to 
be 15 inches deep by 11 or 12 horizontal; but about 
Christmas a fire got into the hedge and destroyed 
them, J. K. MAYO. 

Stafford, Fort Bend Co., Texas, June 17, 1881. 

Almost equal to the Apis dorsata, was it 
not, friend AL? 


BAD HONEY. 

Ihave about half a barrel of honey from my old 
hives that died. It is strong and tastes of bee-bread, 
and is thick. Now, this honey made us all sick be- 
fore it was cleansed. But we boiled it, and took the 





scum off. Will this do to feed,as I want to raise 
bees? or is there danger of its killing the bees? and 
if it is good, shall I thin it wita water? 

JOHN BAKER. 

Saxonburgh, Butler Co., Pa., June 24, 1881. 

The honey will do perfectly well for warm 
weather, as in fact will any kind of sweets 
that I know of, when the bees can fly out 
daily; but I should hesitate to use it for 
winter stores. Use it up for raising brood 
if possible, and then feed it up for winter 
with sugar. Boiling will much improve it, 
as you have demonstrated, and it might do 
for winter stores; but I would prefer not to 
risk it. Adding water will save the bees the 
labor of bringing water to put with it, and 
will thus help in brood-rearing; but in this 
ease, do not dilute more than they will use 
up in a single day, on account of the liabili- 
ty to sour. 


UNCAPPING-KNIVES, ETC. 

I have extracted 140 Ibs. of new buckwheat honey 
with my extractor to-day, and all works well except 
the uncapping-knife, and I conclude the failure in 
that may be in my awkwardness, although it don’t 
seem to be sharp enough. It drags the bits of comb 
with it sometimes, thus tearing away the cells. 
Should I sharpen it, or would it be better to heat it 
with water? I have now 75strong colonies, 18 nuclei, 
and 1500 Ibs. of honey from 38 hives that came 
through the winter and cold spring. Bees won't 
notice broken bits of comb in the yard now that are 
full of honey. I have 2 acres of buckwheat just be- 
ginning to fail from drought; have one acre sowed, 
not up; have had no rain for 3 weeks; it is very dry 
and hot. Some frames of brood melted down last 
week, mercury at 103° in shade at 12. J.T. AYARS. 

Byean Island, Texas, June I, 1881. 

To be sure, you want your knife sharp, 
friend A., like any other tool. We try to 
have them made sharp enough when sent 
out: but it is a very hard matter to get them 
just as they should be, and a little touch of 
an oil-stone will almost always improve 
them, and sometimes possibly the grind- 
stone too. When your uncapping-knife will 
cut paper by just drawing it across a strip, 
it isin nice order for uncapping. I dant 
never think of fussing with hot water. 

BEES OF ITALY; BY A RESIDENT OF THAT COUNTRY. 

I have looked into the question of the two kinds 
of bees existing in this country; but whilst satisfied 
myself of the fact, I do not know how to proceed to 
satisfy others. I shall follow up the matter, and 
will inform you toward winter of my conclusion, and 
the grounds upon which I may base them. Bee- 
keepers here are, with few exceptions, ignorant and 
poor, having no idea of keeping bees but putting 
them in a hollow log when they have swarmed, and 
killing them in the fall with sulphur to take the 
honey. They have neither time, money, nor incli- 
nation to go further. Moreover, the agriculturist 
here has far more to do than in the U.S.; the crops, 
consisting of grass, wheat, hemp, and Indian corn, 
follow each other in such quick succession that no 
time can be given to bees. But you do not want a 
lecture upon Italian agriculture, 

f Morris 8S. WICKERSHAM. 

Ferrara, Italy, June 3, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend W.; but if you would 
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_ say right out whether you find any black 
ees or not, it would be a great favor to 


many of us here. We will take your word 


for it, and if you find no blacks, of course | 


there will be no hybrids. 


FOR SANDPAPER ON THE SMOKER 
BELLOWS. . 
Did you ever try rubbing the tin case of a smoker 
with the coarse side of a rasp, and making a rough 
spot on which to strike matches? If not, try it, and 
I think you will find it better than sandpaper. 
does not have to be renewed. A. T. McCILWAIN. 
Abbeville, 8. C., June 14, 1881. 
Many thanks, friend M.; but if you sand- 
° 4 A 8 : ‘ 
paper the tin, it will soon rust, will it not? 
‘his may not be a very great objection, for 
a smoker tube pretty soon gets black and 
rustyany way. We will try it on one of our 
old ones. 


SUBSTITUTE 


CHAFF HIVES VERSUS CELLARS. 


I would like to ask you to explain some things. | 
But I will first give you a history of the case. My | 
bees, 5 hives, came out this spring good and strong. | 


Two of them were in chaff hives which I bought of 
you, and two in American hives which are packed 
in chaff, and one in Simplicity hive with chaff cush- 
ions; sides and an upper story filled with chaff. So I 
say, hurrah for chaff packing, for almost everybody 
around here has lost heavily. My father had about 
30 hives in his cellar, but this spring they are very 
weak and backward, and it is the same with the 
others around here who put them in their cellars, 


while those who left them on summer stands lost | 
I had one swarm on the 30th of | 
May, and one on the Ist of June, and the other three | 


the most of them. 


soon after, but now I am coming to what I don’t un- 
derstand. 
AFTER-SWARMS, AND THEIR QUEENS. 

When the second swarms came, I put some of them 
into hives that had just swarmed, and cut out the 
queen-cells. Some of them I looked into just as they 
were about to send out second swarms, and took out 
all the queens and cells but one. Some of the cells 
would have a young queen who was peeping to get 
out, and I would let her out and take out all the 
rest. But this morning I thought some of them act- 
ed as though they were queenless, and I can not 
find a queen, nor eggs in any of them, and some of 
them are building queen-cells (or have built them, 
and have them half full of royal jelly.) Now, what 
has become of the young queens, and what is the 
cause of their disappearance? Two of them I saw 
several days after 1 put them in (or let them loose 
from the queen-cell), and one commenced to lay, or 
at least, eggs were there. But now I don’t believe 
there is a young queen in my yard. My bees are all 
Italians and hybrids. It has been so cold and wet 
in this section, that I think the white-clover crop of 
honey will be light. We almost always have a good 
yield of buckwheat honey. Wo. F. SHERWOOD. 

Liberty, Sullivan Co., N. Y., June 23, 1881. 


Your came of putting after-swarms in with 
some colony that has swarmed, friend S., I 
am afraid was not quite ‘‘ orthodox,” espec- 
ially after you had destroyed all queen-cells. 
You see, your after-swarms contained virgin 
queens, of such an age that it is a very hard 
thing indeed to introduce them anywhere. I 
should think about half of them would be 
killed, under the circumstances. You may 


It | 


be in too much of a hurry for them to lay; 
it takes about a week, before you find eggs 
in the combs given to any after-swarm. 
Finding eggs in the combs right after the 
| swarm was put in, would not be conclusive 
, that the queen was laying, for you must 
bear in mind, eggs will be found in the hive 
until the laying queen has been absent fully 
three days. Give them some unsealed brood. 
and if they start queen-cells, then you know 
they are queenlessand can give them queens. 


GETTING BEES UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

I had lost all my bees, 20 stands. A neighbor of 
mine found one ina limb 65 feet high. He gave it 
to me, if I would or could get it down; I did so, 
climbing the tree myse’f! I think I did well, as IT am 
only 56 years of age. I let the limb down safely, and 
transferred them intoahive. After it filled up, | 
divided them, filling both hives full of empty combs, 
and I now have two hives, and quite a lot of nice 
empty combs. I think I can find some more in the 
| woods. I saw your advice, * Don’t go in debt for 
them.”’ Lam poor. My hives are nice, cost me over 
| $100.00. So of course I want bees in them as soon 
| as [can get them. J. BARGHERS. 

Brookville, Mont. Co., O., July 4, 1881. 

Pretty well, friend B., but’ I think after 
you have worked at bee-hunting awhile, you 
will conclude it is easier to raise bees than 
to climb trees for them. 





DIFFERENCE IN QUEENS, 

And now for a little talk to the class, if you please. 
I have seen much in the papers about the difference 
in the laying qualities of queens; and I have been 
studying the subject by a few experiments, and 
have come to the conclusion that some good queens 
are badly slandered, not *‘ with malice aforethought”’ 
perhaps, but really misrepresented, notwithstand- 
ing. I have come to the conclusion that a good vig- 
orous swarm of bees will make almost any queen a 
good layer. For instance, I had one swarm in spring 
that didn’t fly much, and on examination I found 
they had a fair number of bees, but very little 
brood. [examined them from time to time for 4 
weeks after taking out of cellar, and never found 
more than 4 of a card of brood at a time. At the 
end of the 4 weeks, I changed places with it and a 
vigorous swarm, in the middle of the day, which 
gave her a fair swarm of vigorous bees; and in four 
days she had six cards well filled with eggs; and in 
an amazingly short time the space was full of bees, 
and it required the upper story to hold them and 
their honey. When I changed stands with the 
strong colony she had but a mere handful of bees. 
I afterward tried several others with similar re- 
sults. I hope the friends will investigate this sub- 
ject and report; and let us not call a queen poor, be- 
fore she has a fair chance. H. V. TRAIN. 

Mauston, Juneau Co., Wis., June 20, 1881, 


Thanks, friend T. I have held much the 
same opinion as yourself, for along time. 
and when I have heard aoe complained 
of, I have often felt as if I would like to put 
them in a good colony, and “fetch them 
up,” but still I feared to say any thing that 
might tend to encourage the keeping or dis- 
semination of poor stock. During the past 
season we have scraped up every thing in 
the — of a queen, just to accommodate 
those who wanted some thing to keep their 
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combs from spoiling, and some small puny 
queens that did not look as if they could run 
asmall nucleus, have proved equal to the 
best, in the amount of brood they would 
produce. Once in a great while, we find a 
queen that lays only a dozen or two eggs in 
a day, but these we can hardly call laying 
queens at all, for they never go right at it 
and fill a comb, and such should be killed at 
once, as we would a drone-layer. 


OUT OF BLASTED HOPES. 

My bees came through the winter without the loss 
of a swarm; 23 in cellar, and two on summer stands, 
packed in chaff. I like cellar best, all conditions 
favorable. My bees are all in splendid condition, 
and have filled their hives with fruit-bloom, and 
those on which I had placed boxes have partly filled 
them, which is some thing uncommon here so early 
in the season. My best swarm last season gave me 
240 Ibs. extracted — nearly all white-clover. Please 
count me out of Blasted Hopes, where you had me 
two years ago. I have had splendid success with 
bees ever since that time. (. BUTMAN, 

Plymouth, Penobscot Co., Me., June 8, 1881. 


SYRUP FOR FEEDING BEES. 

Will you be so kind as to give in your next num- 
ber a recipe for making sugar syrup for feeding 
bees, that will not grain in the comb after being fed, 
and not hurt the bees? Some recommend one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar to the gallon of syrup. 

JOSEPH GARST. 

Springfield, Ohio, July 8, 1881. 

My plan, friend G., would be sugar and 
water, and nothing more. Many years ago 
we used cream of tartar and vinegar; but 
where the syrup was fed early enough so the 
bees had time to seal it up in the combs, we 
found it to answer just as well without any 
chemicals. If you use granulated or even 
coffee sugar, the bees will use it all up with- 
out any trouble, even if it should grain in 
the combs. Sinee reading friend Grimm’s 
article in the July number, I have been won- 
dering how he feeds to do it so rapidly, and 
how he prepares the syrup; what feed he 
uses, etc. Friend Grimm, will you be so 
kind as to tell the boys a little more about 
feeding, especially feeding sugar in place of 
honey? 

CELLARS NOTSALWAYS AHEAD. 

Tlost over half of what Ibad last winter. [ win- 
tered some in the cellar, and some out on summer 
stands; all died that were in the cellar, but one. I 
use American and box hives mostly. I got through 
the spring and winter with 18 swarms, all black 
bees. They commenced working the Iith of April; 
commenced swarming the 12th of June; have had 5 
young swarms, and have divided one, and have got 
ever 100 Ibs. of honey in surplus boxes up to this 
date. I like to hear from all of the A BC scholars, 
and the older ones too. GEORGE W. SORTER, 

Wells, Tuscola Co., Mich., June 16, 1881. 


TEACHER AND PUPIL, AND WINTERING IN A ROOM. 

You said, on page 33, of last Jan. GLEANTINGS, that 
you were afraid I had defeated any chance of “ cele- 
brating the Fourth of July, 1881,” with the colony of 
Italians I was then wintering in a room above 
ground. That colony stayed in that room until 
about April lth, and it is now very strong, having a 








great many bees, 8 frames of brood and honey (a 
large proportion of it brood), and two queen-cells 
started. “How is that for high?” It is better than 
some did who were not “green hands.”’ 
SAMUEL A. MILLER. 
Bloomfield, Essex Co., N. J., June 9, 1881, 


Pretty good for ‘high,’ I should say, 
friend M., especially as your teacher didn’t 
winter his own bees at all,‘* scarcely.” Now 
I wish you to tell me if you wintered that 
colony all these months in a room above 
ground, with a window in it, as such rooms 
usually have? If so, why did not the bees 
fly out on this window when you had days 
warm enough for them to fly? If you fas- 
tened them in the hive, did they not get very 
uneasy these warm spells ? 


WATER-BOTTLES FOR QUEEN CAGES. 

Please send me 100 tin water-bottles for queen 
mailing-cages, such as used last year, by return 
mail if possible, or as soon as possible. I have aban- 
doned the candied honey for the present, as the very 
hot weather, I fear, will be too much for it unless 
put up as I described formerly. OLIVER FOSTER. 

Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa, July 7, 1881. 


We too, friend F., have discovered that 
queens can not well be sent safely long dis- 
tances during this very hot weather, and, I 
must confess that it was with sadness I be- 
gan to think again of adopting the water- 
bottles in queen-cages. At this juncture 
came some Peet cages from friend J. 
Moore, Morgan. Ky., containing a slender 
bottle made of light tin, much like the bot- 
tles in our cages for bees. Ilis queens were 
always in beautiful condition; a tiny drop 
of water was always observable in the small 
orifice, not unlike a drop of dew, and the 
candy was always white and free from stick- 
iness. I sat down and pondered on it. The 
cause of the leaking of the bottles, and the 
daubed condition of our bees, began to 
‘leak’ into my understanding. At first I 
had the candy in one part of the cage and 
the water in the other, and, I hardly know 
how, I got into a way of having the candy 
come right up against the side of the tin 
bottle. The result was, that the water ran 
by capillary attraction along the side of the 
tin tube until it reached the sugar, and then 
ali the water ran out, some thing as it runs 
out of a wash-basin when the towel is left 
hanging in it. We are now going to puta 
little tube across, as friend Moore does. 
These tubes will cost about 2 ets. each, the 
best I can do; but I think with them our 
bees will be safe the hottest weather, for 10 
days or two weeks. Elsewhere we give an 
engraving of the latest edition of the im- 
a Peet cage, with the water-bottle in it. 

-rice 7c. each, or 80 ¢. per doz. If wanted 
by mail, 3 c. each extra. 

ONE GOOD REPORT FROM THE RUBBER PLATES, 

I have the pleasure to report, that after nearly de- 
ciding that those rubber plates were a failure, with 
me, I thought, this morning, the cause might be 
hard water, so I added a little lye. The result was 
a complete success. Tell the friends they must have 
soft water, a pint of lye in it, or perhaps borax 
would do. I. B. RUMFORD. 
Bakersfield, Cal., June 25, 1881. : 
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WINTERING WITHOUT LOSS, ETC. 

I believe that Ihave not reported yet. My bees 
came through the winter splendidly, as they always 
do when left on their summer stands. I once wrote 
you that I would not give three cents to have my 
bees insured to come through winter sound and 
bright, provided I prepared them for winter. I sup- 
pose you thought I was either an idiot; or dement- 
ed. I may say I never lose any, and it is true when 
I properly fix them up for winter. All I do is to see 
that breeding is kept up till cold weather; that they 
have stores enough, but not too much; then take 
off the division-board, place a piece of old carpet on 
the frames, fillin a peck or more of chaff on the 
carpet; replace the cover, and leave them alone 
until warm weather. 

So far this has been the best season for honey that 
we have had in ten years. Bees have behaved well 
during the swarming season, very few having de- 
camped. They have fairly heaped up the honey. 
There has been a succession of honey-yielding flow- 
ers, from the beginning of warm weather until now, 
there being no “ wet spells”’ to wash the honey out. 
How long this shall continue, we know not. The 
wheat crop has failed, and there are hundreds of 
acres of buckwheat sown. J. W. JOHNSON. 

Sheibyville, Shelby Co., Ill., June 22, 1881. 

Friend J., our neighbor Blakeslee used to 
talk just as you do; but finally there came a 
winter when the bees did die, after all, even 
in his beautiful cellar; and since then, they 
sometimes die and sometimes they do not, 
just like a good many others of us. Glad to 
hear the honey is coming so well. 


THICK COMBS FOR EXTRACTING. 

I started this spring with three stands—one in a 
chaff hive, and two in single hives. I have receiv- 
ed two swarms—one from the chaff hive, and one 
from one of the others, I want only one more 
swarm; that is, one swarm from each old one. My 
bees have got their upper stories filled very nearly 
full; one swarm, hived about three weeks ago on 
old comb, has its hive filled. I intend to extract 
from four hives next week. Are eight frumes 
enough for the upper story? How do you keep the 
queen from laying in the upper story? 

ELIAS BERG. 

Cicero, Hamilton Co., Ind., June 18, 1881. 

Eight combs will do very well for the up- 
per story, if they do not make your arms 
ache too much in handling such heavy 
weights. We prefer about nine. The thick 
combs will do much to prevent the queen 
from going into them, but you will likely find 
some brood occasionally. Carry the comb con- 
taining the brood to some queenless hive 
that needs brood, after you have extracted 
the honey.. 


GOOD FOR THE BLACKS IN CHAFF HIVES. 

We packed 18 colonies in chaff last fall; 3 of them 
were Italians whose queens we bought from you in 
August. The fall pasture was so poor that they did 
not winter through, so we lost all of our Italians, 
but took out 15 colonies of blacks, which thus far 
have given us 15 large swarms. We took our first 
surplus honey on the 15th of June. This is unprec- 
edented success for this section of the country. 
There is a great deal of white clover here, and red 
raspberries are in full bloom. U.S. PAINTER. 

Streator, La Salle Co., Tll., June 24, 1881, 





A PLEA FOR BLACK BEES. 

I wintered 14 stands of bees last winfer on their 
summer stands without loss. I never had them 
come through in better condition. They are doing 
very finely now on white clover, when the weather 
is warm enough. I have kept Italians and native 
bees side by side for 3 years, and although I would 
‘like to keep Italians, I must, in all candor, say that 
my common bees give me the best returns in box 
honey. They will begin work in boxes 10 days earli- 
er, they are not as likely to swarm, the fever is easi- 
er controlled when they do swarm, and as long as I 
raise comb honey I think I shall buy no more yellow 
queens. [have bought 7 queens of the best queen 
breeders in the U.S., and there was but one of the 
7 Il would raise queens from; and her bees were 80 
dark they would hardly pass muster. 

D. O. SWEET. 

Rockport, Cuy. Co., Ohio, June 27, 1€81. 

DRY BRICK AS AN ABSORBENT IN WINTER. 

Bees are doing splendidly here this season. I had 
100 stands last fall, wintered on their summer stands, 
single-walled hives, and all the protection they had 
was gunny sacks placed on top of the frames, and 
tucked down nicely, and then a layer of new dry 
brick on top. I have wintered bees this way for the 
last five years with good success. My loss last win- 
ter was nine stands, all from starvation. 

Gro. W. KENNEDY. 

Carrollton, Carroll Co., Mo., June 28, 1881. 

Although dry brick will absorb a large 
quantity of water, I can hardly feel, friend 
K., that it exercised any especial influence 
in your succeisful wintering. Would not a 
long spell of wet, damp, rainy weather, so 
charge the brick with moisture that it could 
not readily take any from the bees? May be 
you are right, and I am wrong, however, 
triend k. 





INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

Queen arrived all right yesterday, and Iintroduced 
her into a hive last night. I prefer introducing 
queens by placing them and their escort in a cylin- 
drical cage of gauze wire,one end permanently closed, 
the other closed with honey-comb, full of honey. I 
place this between the combs, and, if the queen is 
acceptable, I generally find that she has been let out 
the next morning. I introduced this queen in that 
way, and when I looked into the hive this morning 
1 found her out, and making herself very much at 
home, T. WILLIAMS. 

Milwaukee, Wis., June 22, 1881. 

But, friend W., are you sure the success of 
your plan, and a dozen other plans for that 
matter, was not due to the fact that queens 
will be received all right, in the majority of 
instances, when let right out without any 
caging, in any queenless hive, while honey 
is coming in? The case mentioned in this 
number, where I let loose 3U in an hour, was 
certainly not accidental their not being killed. 
I have actually lost fewer queens this sum- 
mer, and last, where I have let them right 
out, than where I have caged them. Of 
course, if they are attacked, I would cage 
them, and it is likely that you will once ina 
while have one stung before you can rescue 
her, but such cases do not occur very often. 








1881 
na~iinisiabelaa - = 
tHE BLUE BEE;-- SOME THING AHEAD OF APIS DOR- 

SATA(?) 

There is a friend of mine who came from Indiana, 
and he says there ig a mun, one of his neighbors, 
who got aswarm of bees from New York, and an- 
other from Kentucky, both wild bees, and crossed 
them and produced a blue hee. 
larger and hardier than any bee be ever saw; better 
than the Italians, he thinks; they will work inrainy 
and foggy weather just like a bumble-bee; if the 
dew wets them, they shake it off and stamp their 

_ feet, and go to work as hard as ever. He says the 
mun does not know how to ship queens, and that he 
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He says they are‘ 


sells them for $4.00 or $5.00 apiece, and the buyers | 


run all risks. I want a queen, but am afraid to trust 
him, as I live in the far West. Couldn't you go and 
see him, or write to him and get some queens? They 
would be a great help to you, as I think there will be 


agreat demand for them; and couldn’t you afford | 


to send me a queen-for informing you? if not, I will 
buy one of you. The man’s address is Robert Lucus, 
Orland, Steuben Co., Indiana, 
quicker than the Holy-Land bees or the Italians. 
WILLARD R. Lams. 
Monterey, Monterey Cu, Cal. 


Also, that they are | 


To be sure, I will, friend L., and I will | 
‘stamp my feet’’’ too when this great bee 


does all you say. 
him, but I will send him this journal; and 
then if he has got any left we can just send 
him some queen-cages, and he can put them 
in that, *‘ sure.”> I was just wondering what 


IL could not well go to see | 


was the matter with our Italians this year, 


because they did not start out during bass- 
wood bloom before sunrise as they used to 
do. I think it must be they were waiting 
for that great ** blue bee’ to comeand do it. 


HATCHING BROOD WITHOUT BEES. 
My idea is, that sealed brood will hatch in chaff 


| pleasant, but nearly all sugar. 


| hight when transferred. 
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up to $2.00 per bushel in price every year, 


and we can’t get enough of it even at that. | 


What do bee-keepers do with all they raise? 
I have this season sent to A. C. Nellis for 
all he had, and ‘was finally compelled to send 
clear to pas at of Mass.; and after paying 
$1.75 per bushel for atl he had, I had to go 
without any to sow myself. I sold it to cus- 
tomers for less than it cost me, after paying 
for bags and fréight, rather than disappoint 


them. Wake up, boys, and raise not only 
honey for your bees, but seed for bee-keep- 
ers. 


CHAFF BIVES. 

Last fall I did not get my chaff bives in time to 
transfer from Simplicity until December... I then 
transferred 12 swarms, knowing that such action 
was opposed to ail theories, and thinking my chanc- 
es very slim for saving even a fraction of these 12 
swarms; but I also knew by experience there was 
not the slightest chance to save any in the Simplici- 
ty with the weather at zero so early in the spring. 
The result of this rash transfer:-was 10 good strong 
swarms this spring. The two that died were very 
I also winter€@d 4 success- 
tully in Simplicity hives in a damp cold cellar. 

Wakeman, O., June 11, 1881. M. I. Topp. 


NEWLY GATHERED GRANULATED HONEY. 

Our honey this season is granulated when it comes 
out of the gum, and all our neighbors’ is the same 
way, and I should like to know the reason, as there 
must be a reason for it. The honey is sweet and 
I have not fed my 
bees any. W.C. HILL. 

Jefferson, Tex., July 8, 1881. 

We have had several such reports in back 
volumes, friend H. Your bees have gather- 


ed grape sugar from nature’s laboratory, that 


is all. It is just as good as liquid honey, 


hives without any bees in it, as I know by experi-| only that there is the same danger from 
ence of last summer, when I cut out some drone | hardening in the cells that there is from ar- 
comb and laid it in my tool-box, and every one came | tificial grape sugar. 


out just as if they were in a hive of bees; so I think 
workers will come out also. 


two combs of brood. W. K. DEISHER. 

Kutztown, Berks Co., Pa., June 13, 1881. 

To be sure, capped brood will hateh with- 
out bees, friend D., providing the tempera- 
ture is kept high enough, say between 80 and 
100. We have done this for years past in 
the lamp nursery. Durir 
mer weather, the bees follow the queen and 
feed the larve until it is sealed; and if the 


hive is destitute of bees, you will see only a. 


ring of nurse bees around the outer edges of 
circles of sealed brood. 


lent plan, if itis not.crowded too far. Re- 


member what Merrybanks said of such work | 


a few numbers back. 


SILVERHULL BUCKWHEAT. 
Try silverhull buckwheat for breakfast for the 


bees during white-clover bloom. I think it pays as 
One thing more about it; | 
itis splendid for the bees to calm down on after | 


well as it does in the fall. 


basswood, S. H. LANE. 


Whitestown, Boone Co., Ind., July 15, 1881. 
And Ih» .e got ‘one thing more” to add 
yet, friena L. 


Silverhull buckwheat holds 


Lbelieve the queen | 


will lay sooner in a comb when it is placed between | 
| It just beats all to see how much honey a barrel of 


the hottest sum- | 


Placing an empty | 
comb between combs of brood is an excel- | 





GOOD REPORT FROM COLORADO. 
Bees just “beat the Dutch” bringing in honey. 


bees, in chaff hives, can bring in in one day. Ours 
| are giving us 50 lbs. surplus per day for 10 days, and 


|—we are not keeping up with them extracting. 


Can’t tell how long it will hold out. 
R. H. RHODES. 


Arvada, Jeff. Co., Colorado, July, 1881. 

If your apiary is composed of 50 stocks, 
‘friend R., that isn’t a very large yield; but 
if only 10, it would do very well; while if 
only three or four chaif hives, it is pretty 
‘*big.”? Why don’t you tell us how many? 





HIVING A SWARM ONSNOTHING BUT SECTIONS. 
When increase is not desired, why not hive the 
| swarm on frames of sections? It may be a common 
practice, but I have not seen it mentioned any 
where. As soon as bees are hived, all hands unite 
to fill up the empty spaces with comb, and they go 
in well prepared for it. I should like to hear how 
it works with others. My bees wintered well; lost 
two, with twenty left. [t has been warm and sea- 
' sonable since the 8th of April, and the prospect for 
| the summer and fall was never better. ~ 

8S. T. HAMILTON, 

| Botland, Nelson Co., Ky., June 20, 1881. 
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HUNGARIAN BEES. 

As some of my customers have an idea that the 
Hungarian bees are marked similar to the Italians, I 
want to say, for the benefit of such, that the Hunga- 
rian bees are quite dark,—the hairs, or down, on 
the workers give them a whitish or very light gray 
appearance. Some of the queens show muddy 
whitish bands; the queens are larger than those of 
any other race of bees Ihave; very prolific, and their 
worker progeny very gentle, and fine honey-gather- 
ers. Those who want fancy-colored bees had better 
not order them; but if bees are wanted for business, 
try the Hungarian. I do not raise or advertise pure 
Hungarian bees for sale. Every queen of this race 
will be fertilized in my apiaries where my Italian 
and Cyprian bees are kept. I consider this hybrid 
race as good as any in the world. H. ALLEY. 

Wenham, Essex Co., Mass., July 18, 1881. 

But, friend A., where did these bees come 


from, and when did they come? We know 
all about Italians, Holy-Lands, and Cypri- 


ans, but we have no record, that 1 know of, 
of any bees from Hlungary. If they ure any 
better bees than Italians, all things consid- 
ered, of course we want them; but itis pret- 
ty expensive trying so many new kinds that 
differ so little from those we have. 


INTRODUCING A QUEEN TO A HIVE HAVING A LAY- 
ING QUEEN. 

We are having a good season for bees in this sec- 
tion of Towa— perhaps the best we have had for 
years. You ask, in July No. of GLEANINGS, if any 
one has ever introduced a laying queen into a hive 
having a queen, so that both would continue laying 
side by side. I united a colony of bees last October 
with a swarm in one of your chaff hives; both 
swarms had good laying queens, and I did not hunt 
up the queen, as I could not use her. In April I 
opened the hive and found both queens laying side 
by side, as well contented as could be. Ina few 
days I took out one of them and put in another 
hive, and they both proved to be splendid queens. I 
have had several old queens and their daughters 
laying in the same hive. M. M. CALLEN. 

Moravia, Appanoose Co., lowa, July 14, 1881. 
STARTING QUEEN-CELLS WHEN THEY HAVE A QUEEN. 

This morning I found a queen lying on her back 
on the porch of the hive to which I introcuced the 
queen from Hutchinson two days before. This isi 
new swarm six days old; in three days they had 
queen-cells started on the foundation. I supposed cf 
course they had lost their queen. They have no eggs. 
This is a second swarm from the hive, and they may 
have a virgin queen. I opened the hive and found 
a nice queen. Now, what “gets me”’ is, would they 
start queen-cells if they had a queen of any kind ? 
The bees are hybrids, and whether the queen they 
now have is Hutchinson’s or one of their own, I do 
not know. Can you enlighten me any ? 

JOHN F. NICE. 

Williamsport, Pa. , July 18, 1881. 


It may be set down as a rule, that a colony 
that starts queen-cells from brood given it is 

ueenless, although there may be occasion- 
ally anexception. It should be remembered, 
that queen-cells are produced by two or 
more different causes, or impulses, as it 
were. One is from or under the influence of 
natural swarming, and the other, the start- 
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ing of cells when suddenly-deprived of a 
queen. Besides these two, bees sometimes 
seem to be displeased with a queen, and 
start cells to replace her. In deciding whetii- 
er or nota colony is queenless, it is well to 
inquire whether either the first or last may 
not bave caused the starting of cells. When 
you find a colony without brood, and see no 
queen, some brood suitable for starting cells 
should be given. it at once; and after about 
48 hours, if we find queen-cells, we are al- 
most absolutely certain the colony is queen- 
less. If no cells are started, we are equally 
sure there is a queen of some kind present, 
which should be hunted up. 


SIDE-OPENING HIVES. 

I was induced to go in for American hives on ac- 
count, as I then thought, of easy operating ; but I 
want, and will have, after this winter, hives that I 
can get out the last frame without having to take 
out all the others. You say you used them once on 
atime. Did the bees ever boil out when you took off 
the side to open it? Mine do sometimes, and then it 
seems as though I would like to be in my office study- 
ing out some intricate law problem, rather than try- 
ing to lay down the law to those bees. 

J. E. POND, JR. 

Attleboro, Bristo] Co., Mass., July 11, 1881. 


I wouldn’t wonder if they did sometimes 
** boil out,” friend P., as im say. I used the 
side-opening American hives. tive years en- 
tirely, when I first commenced ; but I then 
transferred all of my bees back into the L. 
frames again, where they were originally. 





UPS AND DOWNS OF AN A B C SCHOLAR, 

I will try to give youa bit of my experience as a 
bee-keeper. My first experience with bees was 
about 6or7 years ago. I got a swarm that settled 
on a peach-tree in our garden. It was hived in a 
box hive. I bad many ups and downs, but more 
downs than ups for about three years; I didn’t 
know, scarcely, any more about bees than an old 
hen, until I received a copy of GLEANINGS. I then 
began learning my A BC's. I made frame hives, 
and transferred my box hives. I have now been 
using frame hives for three years, and was making 
gooc. headway when the past cold winter swept 
them all away but 3stands. AsItold you in the 
March No., my hopes were not blasted, and never 
will be as long as I have a stand left; but, more en- 
couraged, I set out with renewed vigor, increased 
my stands to 6, giving each new swarm a two-story 
hive with 20 frames of comb each; Italianized each 
swarm, and have taken, to date, 430 Ibs. of basswood 
and clover honey. They are doing well. Now, I 
don’t know where they get their honey, unless it is 
honey-dew, which I think it is. I believe I never 
told you how I liked the extractor I got of you last 
year. Well, sir, 1 don’t believe that I ever invested 

7.50 in any thing that I was as well satisfied with. 
It works well. I have mine screwed to a bench, 
about 20 inches from the ground; this bench hasa 
small leaf, hinged underneath the honey-gate, with 
1‘4-inch auger-hole for the strainer to hang in, anda 
button to hold the leaf. I like this arrangement the 
best, especially when working in the apiary. I can 
pick up the extractor, take it from one hive to an- 
other, seta can or bucket under the strainer, and 
go to work. The strainer is never out of place. 
When working among the bees I hardly ever use a 
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smoker unless they are very cross. Smoke should 
never be used unless it is necessary, for it often 
makes them crosser than if no smoke were used. 
e EuIAS BERG. 
Cicero, Hamilton Co., Ind., July 19, 1881. 








| 
et’ 


Hotes and Queries. 


D. A, JONES. 
it HAVE not heard from Mr. Jones this season yet. | 











Shall likely go and see him again this season. | 

He is al bees, and a jolly fellow. I spent a pleas- | 
ant day with him and his good wife two years ago, 
when he was right in the midst of that good season | 
when he had every thing filled with honey; even | 
collected all the women’s wash-boilers to store his | 
honey. He had enough honey to drown the whole 


village. How is that for Canada? 
BexJ. Duirr. | 


Waterloo, Ont., Canada, June 6, 1881. 





I have given up the use of tin separators. 1 don’t 
consider them profitable. HENRY DANIELS. 
Plainfield, Sullivan Co., N. H., June, 1881. 





Becs bave built up very rapidly since the season | 
opened, come reporting 5 swarms from 1 naturally. | 
Wn. H. Graves. | 

Duncan, Stark Co. Hl, July 8, 1831. | 


* CANDY FOR WINTERING. 

M; bees wintered all right, and one colony on can- 

dy alone. E. T. Hopae. | 
North Edgecomb, Me., June 5, 1881. 








FOREST-LEAVES. 

I wintered 40 colonies out of 40 in Quinby hives, | 
packed with forest-leaves on summer stands. 
Joun_F. Loasvon. | 

Barton, Allegany Co., Md., June 27, 1881. | 
My Cyprian bees wintered best of all. You have 
to be very careful in handling them, as they would | 
sting you to death; but with care they are all right. 
e H.S. SHULL. © 

Wellsville, Columbiana Co., O., June 14, 1881. 


Bees doing finely, making lots of honey. I lost | 
none last winter or spring. Swarming began June | 
10. I wintered on summer stands, chaff hives, 25 | 
stands. ALEX. FIDDEs. 


Centralia, Marion Co., lll, Pune 18, 1881. 


H 


| 
Will queens’ wings grow out again when clipped? | 
C. W. CLAYTON. | 

Laurel Junction, Ritchie Co., W. Va., July 2, 1881. 
[They don’t at our house, friend C. Once clipped, | 
and they are clipped for ever.] 


| to take off this week. 


THE CELLAR AHEAD. 
I have only 41 hives of bees left out of 91; 21, left 
out of cellar, all died; the 41 are from the 70 put in- 
to cellur. My hopes are not quite blasted. 
* DENNIS GARDNER. 
Carson City, Mich., May 24, 1881. 


A SWARM GOING [NTO A HIVE OF THEIR OWN AC- 
CORD. 

Thanks to an alJ-wise Providence, the cold weather 
took allmy bees. This morning I took a walk into 
my bee-yard, and found that aswarm of bees had ta- 
ken possession of anempty hive. 8. ANGLEMIRE. 

Dupage, Iil., July 8, 1881. 


The bees I received from the South are doing fine- 
ly; six combs full of brood since May 19th. 

° GEO. W. HowsELL. 

Bainbridge, Putnam Co., Ind., June 16, 1881. 

(The above was a hybrid queen with 1 lb. of bees, 
from G. W. Gates, Bartlett, Tenn.] 


We have just passed through the greatest swarm- 


| ing campaign I ever knew, and it has been very an- 
-noying when you wish honey and not increase. 


Honey crop good ; have taken off 2000%ection boxes 
well filled, and of fine quality ; have as much more 
J.S. GILEs, 
Apalachin, Tioga Co., N. Y., July 18, 1881. 


Most of my bees, or the larger half of them,— 17 
swarms, died during the past winter, but the re- 


; mainder have more than doubled, and have filled 
| every available cell with honey. Thetrouble now is, 


the breaking down of combs from overloading with 


| honey, and the cxtreme heat, over 100° Fahrenheit 
| in the shade. 


I. E. STEVENSON. 
Canal Winchester, Franklin Co., O., July 12, 1881. 


DOLLAR QUEENS. 

A dollar queen I had of you two years ago last 
June is just as near perfect as can be. ;We took out 
of her swarm last poor season 85 lbs. extracted hon- 
ey; this year, 25 lbs., and a three-story hive full now. 
Her bees winter best of any here, and best every 
way. Guy CLARK, 

Bellows Falls, Windham Co., Vt., July 11, 1881. 


GLOVES. 
Picase send me a pair of gloves. I suppose I shall 
have to be put down on the coward’s list; but no use 
talking, bee-stings are not pleasant to have every 
few minutes through the day. 
HONEY. 
From thirty hives I have taken, to date, 1216 lbs. 
of honey. CaAs. H. KiINCADE. 
Sterling, Chicot Co , Ark., June 23, 1881. 
¢ 


THE FUTURE OF THE ITALIANS. 
I have about 225 colonies, blacks and hybrids, and 



































| I feel quite sure that they show more of the Italian 
A SMALL STORY WITH A GREAT MORAL TO IT. — each succeeding year; the best evidence that I can 
I commenced last winter with 15 stands; came out | see of their superiority over other bees. When I 
this spring with 11; the 4 that were lost were some commenced the business three years ago,I heda 
that I divided and transferred. They did not fill up | very few that showed one band; now half my stocks 
full like the others. DAVID SPERRY. | are marked. T. G. H. JONES. 
Lincoln, Cass Co., Ind., June 6, 1881. | Nicolaus, Sutter Co., Cal., June 30, 1881. 
ST LEE AR Ea | [Lthink you are right, friend J. The bees in the 
PRETTY WELL FOR AN A BC SCHOLAR | woods, and those owned by the farmers about here, 
July 9, 1879, I got my swarm on atreein the woods. | are now more or less Italian; and we have fre- 
When winter set in they had about six inches square quently purchased swarms during the past few 
of comb; I fed them on sugar and they came out | weeks as nicely marked as any we have in our api- 
quite strong in the spring. SAMUEL BENSON. ary. These, too, came from those who have never 
Hockley, Ont., Canada, June 23, 1881. taken any notice of the Italians at all.] 
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Friend Root:—The smoker arrived, and lam well 
pleased with it. Assoonas it came I smoked the 
bees simply to sec it work, and I tell you it makes 
them “ git furder’’ every time. HeNRY WARD. 

Buffalo Shoals, Weyee Co., W. Va., June 27, 1881. 


A POUND OF BEES, AND A HYBRID QUEEN IN JULY. 
I bought of you last July one hybrid queen and a 
pound of bees, which have their cap full of honey, 
and during last month have thrown off six complete 
swarms that are doing well. K.W. MCFARLAND. 
Paulton, Westmoreland Co., Pa., July 7, 1881. 


] wintered 11 stocks of bees without loss. They 
were well filled with buckwheat honey. I covered 
them with the hulls of oats. They were placed side 


by side, with a runway for them to go out at will; 


all came out strong, and that in this climate, some- 

times below 25 degrees below zero, and hardly any 

thaw for three months. C. NEADs. 
Lindsay, Ont., Can., July 5, 1881. 


This has been a poor season 1 for honey sofar. I 
wintered 58 colonies, packed on their summer stands, 
and did not lose any; but it has been so wet and 
cold that they are not wetting much honey. 

A. W. SMITH. 

Parksville, Sull. Co., N. Y., July 4, 1881. 

[Guess you wrote that before the basswood came, 
did you not, friend S. 'S.?] 


Bees are doing well. The loss was7 per cent in 
wintering. They are now filling 3 or 4 stories of 
Simplicity hives with white-clover honey. White 
clover is yielding more honey than it has for the 
last 4 years. I have 30 stands which I have win- 
tered. I had 60 last fall; F sold some of them, and 
fed 50 dollars’ worthof sugar. H. F. CARPENTER. 

Polo, Ogle Co., Ill., June 21, 1881. 


I have just received notice of a shipment of 24 Ibs. 
of bees to Ontario, Canada, with “not a cupful 


dead.”’ Am TI not improving? G. W. GATES. 
Bartlett, Tenn., June 23, 1881. 
[ Well, I think you are, friend G.,and Iam glad of it, 
too, for I should feel very sad if § thought no one 
else but ourselves could ship bees by the pound safe- 


ly every time.] 


It is too bad that the red-clover queen died. I 
wanted to get another daughter from her. The one 
I got last summer proved very good stock; ker bees 
at this time work as much on red as on white clover. 
I wintered 8 out of 21 colonies outdoors iv chaff and 
sawdust packing; the Italians stood it better than 
the blacks. AuG. J. Hintz. 

Lemont, Cook Co., Ill, June 20, 1881. 


A POUND or BEES IN MAY. 

Bees that I got of you in the spring are doing well. 
We got what started three colonies, and we now 
have eight doing well. We put them in hives that 
the bees died in last winter, and that gives them a 
good chance. Accept thanks. H. Lewis. 

Muncie, Ind., July 12, 1881. 

{Do you not see how it works, friends? Friend L. 
had three tested queens, with a pound of bees and a 
frame of brood each, the 10th of May.] 


GRAPE SUGAR IN THE SOUTH. 

You know that barrel of grape sugar I got of you? 
Well, I have a little of it yet, and I will get more 
when itis out. Iam not afraid to feed it to my bees 
in candy made like your recipe. I have fed nearly 
awhole barrel away, andI don’t think I have lost 





any bees by it, but it bas raised lots of them. By 
using it I have got some of the nfcest queens and 
gentiest bees Lever saw. I very often look through 
them without smoke, and do not get stung once. 
T. G. WALLACE, 
Stone Mountain, Ga., name | 4, 1881. 


CYPRIAN AND HOLY-LAND BEES. 

My Cyprian and Holy-Land colonies are ahead, | 
think I never saw a better queen than the $1.00 
Cyprian I got of you last season. They get out ear- 
lier and work later than any colony that I have. 
Holy-Land colony is very prolific, good honey gath- 
erers, but very cross. Which are the better sale, 


Italian or Holy-Land queens? 
F. J. WARDELL. 


Urichsville, Taso, Co. O., June 6, 1€81. 


ROBBED BEES GOING HOME WITH THE ROBBERS. 
I will help you answer Doolittle. In two instances 
I have noticed the remaining bees in a robbed colo- 
ny come into my apiary in the form of a swarm, and 
take quarters with their victors; and in both in- 
stances they were attacked and nearly all killed. 
This happened once in the fall and once in spring, 
and both times my ncighbor came chasing his swarm 
of bees, D. WHITE. 
New London, Huron Co., Ohio, June 1, 1880. 


Last year I hada colony of bees come to me in my 
dooryard,and I did not know what else to do with 
them, other than to hive them. They wintered 
through nicely, and have sent off two colonies (or 
swarms) already. I shall have to get rid of them, or 
read up and see what I can do with them. Can you 
give me light on the subject? 8S. B. MARTIN, 

Onawa, Monona Co., Lowa, J ine 24, 1881. 

{Accept them as a gift of God’s own sending, 
friend M., and care for them accordingly. ] 


FASTENING IN FOUNDATION; A NEW TOOL FOR THE 
BUSINESS. 

About fastening fdn. in brood-frames. I think 
that your No. 6 cast hammer is the best thing; use 
the claw end rubbed in a little honey. It works 
them down very nicely. Some of my hives have 
boxes nearly full of comb and honey, but what is 
it made of ? They work very litt on white clover. 


E. D. HANFORD. 
Wakeman, Ohio, June 2 27, 1881. 


———_——_- 


SENDING BEES TO OREGON. 
The queen, in the three-frame nucleus I got from 
you, is laying all right now; but please make sure to 
put enough provisions with the queen you send 
now, for I am sure, if those bees had missed the 
steamer in San Francisco, and had to wait for the 
next one (five more days), that they would have all 
died; but as it is, they are doing well now. 
WILL TRUE, 
Astoria, Clatsop Co., Oregon, June 20, 1881. 


FIRST ITALIANS WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

I see, by May GLEANINGS, that some one in Cali- 
fornia claims the credit of bringing the first Ital- 
ians west of the Mississippi River. | believe that I 
brought the first Italians west of the Ohio River. 
Aug. Ist, 1860, I received an Italian queen of J. P. 
Mahan, of Phila., he having imported 3 stands, 
about three months in advance of the Parson 
bees, of Long Island, imported by the U. 8. We 
claim no credit, or honor. Who else will make the 
claim of prior date? JESSE OREN, M. D. 

La Porte City, Black Hawk Co., Ia., June 14, 1881, 
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RAPE AS A BEE PLANT. 

‘The rape I find the best thing to keep the bees 
from going to tle cane-mills in the fall. If sown 
about Aug. Ist, it blooms till hard freezing. There 
are four cane-mills within one mile of me. Some 
years the bees go for them strong. I neglected to 


save seed, so had to send off for it. 
ROBT. QUINN. 


Shellsburg, Benton Co., Iowa, May 30, 1831. 


TEN DAYS BEFORE LAYING. 

The queen did not commence to lay for 10 days af- 
ter she was introduced. Her bees just commenced 
coming out. JAMES 8S. BROWN. 

Pimento, Vigo Co., Ind:, June 28, 1881. 

{We often have queens that do not lay for a day or 
two, after a long journey, but not often where it 
takes 10 days. In view of this, however, I think I 
should keep a queen 10 days before deciding to de- 
stroy her, under such circumstances. } 


DRONE BROOD IN THE UPPER STORY. 
Please tell me how you prevent the queen from de- 


positing eggs in the drone comb that is used for the- 


extractor. I have them about 1% inches apart. I 
wash them out with the hose when I find them, and 
then throw the water out with the extractor. 

: W. G. SALTFORD. 

Po’keepsie, N. Y., June 27, 1881. 

{Some one of our number has suggested sprinkling 
the drone larvae, while quite small, with a minute 
quantity of fine table-salt. This kills it all at once, 
and the bees clean out the cells. I think this would 
be much less trouble than the plan you use.] 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE. 

Would it not be as well for those who rear bees 
and queens for sale, to wait until ‘God has borned 
them,”’ before advertising? Then there would not 
be such weary waiting and repining. 


‘ Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, [l., July, 1881. 


{Mrs. H., you have hit the nail squarely on the 
head, and the people are fast learning which ones 
advertise goods, and don’t have them when the cash 
comes. I do not know but that it might be well to 
have a growlery, in which folks might growl about 
other folks besides myself.] 


The *Srorilery.” 


This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatistied; and when anything is amiss, | hope you will ‘‘ talk 
right out.’? Asa rule, we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 

















GOOD FOR FRIEND BURCH, BUT BAD FOR US. 

* ORDERED three queens of you, to be shipped 
i July Ist. You wrote me you would make ship- 
~~ ment promptly at time I stated, but no queens 
have arrived yet; but in the mean time I have re- 
ceived a splendid swarm of bees from H. A. Burch 
& Co. I wrote them some time ago to know if they 
could ship me a queen by a certain time; they re- 
plied they could not, and said, “If you can find A. I. 
Root, please stir him up a little, and tell him to hur- 
ry up your queens; he seems sometimes to get be- 
hind with his orders, and I guess almost all of us are 
sometimes unavoidably delayed in making out ship- 
ments, which annoys us as much as it does the pur- 
chasers.” I have bought a good many swarms of 
bees, and I must say Burch sent me a rousing good 





swarm. I sold mine down to 20 lastfall. I lost all 
but 3; have increased to 10. Well, friend Root, send 
the queens as soon as youcan. G. W. KINNICUTT. 

Tecumseh, Mich., July 13, 1881. 

As soon as I had read the above, I took it 
directly to the queen clerk, to see what the 
matter was. Here is her reply:— 

Dear Sir:—Mr. Root is nowise at fault for the de- 
lay on the above queens, and I do not wish you to 
attach any blame to him for the same. The matter 
was left in my hands, and the delay was caused by 
my being so careless as to overlook your order. If 
you will now make out a bill of damages I will will- 
ingly pay it. 


‘ 


I.C., 
% Clerk. 


I am very sorry indeed for the 12 days’ de- 
lay on the queens, friend K.; but I confess I 
felt rather pleasant when I read the letter 
after all. I am very glad indeed to get such 
a letter in regard to friend Burch, and I con- 
fess I am a little proud of having clerks 
that will take the responsibilities of business 
off my shoulders, as the above indicates. 
Notwithstanding the heavy trade we have 
on queens, I do not know that the clerk ever 
made such a mistake before, and I trust she 
never will again. I am responsible, though, 
and always expect to be, for all my clerks’ 
doings in my employ. 





TOBACCO COLUMN. 


A CALIFORNIAN FINDS VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT. 





HAVE used both tobacco and whisky, and 
i bardly know which was the worse habit. I did 

not have muchtrouble to stop drinking whis- 
ky, as the habit was hardly established. I began to 
smoke at about 17, and used tobacco about 12 years. 
At first I thought it very manly, then I was not com- 
fortable without an after-dinner smoke. By and by 
I began to be dyspeptic, and thought tobacco hurt 
me, so I quit and have stayed * quit,” though it took 
at least two years to outgrow the craving for my 
after-dinner smoke. Since tben I have induced a 
few to quit, but ’tis slow, up-bill work. Hope your 
smoker plan will succeed better. Men say they have 
the right to smoke; yes, perhaps so, on their own 
premises; again perhaps not,in a moral sense,if they 
have a wife, and a coming family to inherit the sins 
and appetites of their parents. I contend that no 
one has a right to puff tobacco smoke in my face on 
the street, or in any public place, as a post-office, 
where people are compelled to go. Inthe winter of 
1879 I stopped some months in a townin Ohio. The 
post-oflice waiting and delivery room was about 7x9 
feet, with a low ceiling. Repeatedly I have seen 
this room so full of tobacco smoke, that one could 
hardly see or breatpe. Yet here were delicate 
young girls sent for mail, and had the alternative of 
this smoke or the cold snow or rain outside, and yet 
we boast of our Christian civilization. Twenty 
years ago there was a little pamphlet containing 3 
essays on the evils of tobacco-using; it was the best 
thing of its size and kind I have ever read. One es- 
Say was by a minister, another by R. T. Trall, M.D., 
and was sold by Dr. Trall, No. 15 Leight St., N. Y. 
Dr. L. M. Holbrok 6f the above place may have it, 
or some thing as good, from which you can get argu- 
ments against tobacco. Fowler & Wells also used 
to publish some good things against tobacco, 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 1, 1881. J. H. Bemis. 
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I am going to try the smoker’s pledge; if I fail, 
you get your money. W. J. ENDLY. 
Edgerton, Johnson Co., Kan., June 27, 188). 


Since you makesuch an exceedingly grand offer of 
a smoker to all those who quit the use of tobacco, I 
for one have stopped the filthy habit, and avail my- 
self of the opportunity. Send the large Quinby. 

North Lima, O., June 14, 1881. J. BUZARD. 


Accept thanks for smoker. It is just the thing to 
tame the bees. If ever the pledge is broken, I will 
send you $2.0; in cash. Bees are doing finely. 

W. H. COLLINS. 

Ayersville, Ga. 


The smoker I received in good order 2 weeks ago 
to-day. Iam very much pleased with it. Mine was 
not only a promise to stop smoking, but it wasa self- 
will to stop. 8S. C. GATES. 

East New York, N. Y., June 25, 1881. 


I am happy. I received the Smoker's smoker in 
due time, and find it just thething. I can now drive 
che bees around like sheep in a pasture. I am hold- 
ing the fort so far. When I fail you will receive 
$1.25. W. J. ENDLY. 

Edgerton, Kan, July 4, 1881. 


Send me one of your largest Simplicity cold-blast 
smokers, if you wish to fulfill your promise which I 
see in GLEANINGS. I have not smoked a cigar nor 
pipe in two months, and, witb the aid of my Maker, 
never will. M. A. JOINER, 

Sun Hill, Ga., June 27, 1881. 


Put me down as ove who has tried to stop, and has 
demonstrated that, by the help of a higher power, I 
have been enabled to let it alone for some time. 
Have chewed for 26 years. If I fail I will pay double 
price for the pledge. Gro. G. HERRIMAN. 

Cambridgeboro, Crawford Co., Pa., June 13, 1881. 


T see so many in GLEANINGS are throwing away 
the pipe and tobacco, so please send me a smoker, 
and I give you and God my word that I will never 
use it again; and if so, my wife says she will settle 
the cost with you. D. F.C. HAMBLY. 

Quincy, Plumas Co., Cal., May 28, 1881. 


Now, friend Root, I see by GLEANINGS that you 
still give away smokers to those who give up tobac- 
co. Ihave been a smoker, but I am determined to 
quit, for I know it is an injury to my health; so, if 
you send me one, I will pledge myself that I will 
never use the weed again; and if I do I will pay you 


double for it. H. LEWEDAG. 


Wheeling, W. Va., June 17, 1881. 


Isee you are giving smokers to tobacco-chewers, 
for quitting. Now, 1 was one of the worst chewers 
in the State; it would have killed me if I had not 
given it up in February, 1865. I gave it up, and have 
not tasted it since, and never will. I don’t want any 
man to give me a smoker to quit, either. 

GEO M. BRYNER. 

Cisna’s Run, Perry Co., Pa., July 6, 1881. 


Will you please send me a Bingham smoker,4as I have 
quit using tobacco. I have used it six years, and 
have become a perfect slave to it. If Lever use it 
again, I will pay you for the smoker. 

JAMES FORBES. 

Macedonia, Summit Co., O., June 23, 1881. 

You add one more to the little band, friend 
F. May God help you! 





I see that the tebacco column is increasing. I 
have made up my mind to give you one more name 
for that column. I have used tobacco for fifteen 
years, but will quit for a smoker. I will send you 
ten cents to pay postage on it. I think that every 
one who gets a smoker this way ought to be liberal 
enough to pay postage. M. F. Mosier. 

Palmyra, Harrison Co., Ind., June 7, '881. 


Thanks, Friend M. 


I am 47 years old; commenced using tobacco more 
than 20 years ago—became a slave to both chewing 
and smoking, in the army. I lost my health, and the 
physicians told me tobacco was injuring me. I quit 
using it more than a year ago, and with the Lord's 
help I will never touch it again. I would not report 
until I was satisfied. that it would be a success. Go 
on in the good work. 8S. BUCHANAN. 

Irving, Kan., June 2%, 1881. 


. 


An old tobacco smoker wants a bee-smoker (your 
invention.) Having used the “ weed” for a great 
many years, I have fully decided it to be a bad hab- 
it, and have not used any for some time, being fully 
convineed I have mastered the business, and now 
send in my recommendation fora smoker. Accord- 
ing to GLEANINGS, you send them “on the cheap.”’ 
Now, I think it ig a little too “ steep”’ for a Western 
man to ask you to pay him for dissolving partner- 
ship with a bad habit. In my next order I will send 
you the money, as I do not want to make an order at 
present. Wm. SMITA. 

Mill Creek, Utah, May 19, 1881. 

IT commenced the use of tobacco when quite a boy, 
and continued it until six years ago last January, 
at which time I became thoroughly convinced of all 
the demerits attached to its use, and I resolved that 
I would control “this litthe matter’? myself. I 
went down on my knees before God, and asked his 
assistance. It was easy,and now I stand high above 
temptation, and I can find nothing that even savors 
of a reason for its use. I really believe it is sinful 
in a degree. Now, is there a deficiency in the minds 
of those who persist in its use? or is it for the want 
of sober reflection on the subject? or do men natu- 
rally want to be unlike a higher order of beings? 
Hiring men to quit is commendable, brother Root; 
but the least degree of commendation belongs to the 
party hired. Am Itoosevere? Pardon! 

J. H. RODERICK. 

Dodd's City, Fannin Co., Texas, Apr. 23, 1881. 





I have a smoker, but it is a poor thing, as it is hard 
to get it to work. I have resorted to the pipe to 
smoke my bees; have not much of the habit yet. 
Now, if you will send me a Quinby, I will discard the 
old pipe. D.S. BURBANK. 

Reinbeck, Grundy Co., Ia., July 6, 1881. . 

We send the smoker, friend R.; but, to 
tell the truth, I feel more troubled about 
your case than any one that has yet come 
up. A few years ago it was said by some, 
that the way to get a situation in our estab- 
lishment was to get.drunk and be put into 
jail. Now, if anybody has commenced smok- 
ing; that they might write me and get a 
smoker for stopping, I am in danger of doing 
more harm than good. I believe God has 

uided us in this department so far, and I 

eel sure he will guide us safely through the 
danger that opens up here. 
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How amiable a'e thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! 
My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of 
the Lord: my heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God.—PsaumM 84:1, 2. 

A T 6 o'clock, Friday evening of the 15th 
Cc of July, I was at work in the office; 

but at 7 I was on my way to see Fer- 
ry’s seed-gardens. I told the hands at the 
noon service where | was going, and why. 
It was a beautiful tranquil evening as we 
crossed the lake, but after enjoying it 
a half-hour I began to be ashamed of myself 
for having nothing to do. No one seemed 
to talk. If I went to bed without saying 
a word for the Master to anybody, I should 
miss a joyous consciousness of his presence, 
that I dislike to fall asleep without. Near 
me sat a man who had been silent like my- 
self. With a prayer for the blessing that 
had been given me so many times before, I 
opened conversation. He was a manufactu- 
rer, like myself, and employed many hands. 
Ile, too, lamented ‘the presence of tobacco, 
whisky, and profanity. Although a for- 
eigner by birth, he was free from all these 
vices. Ile was amember of no church; but 
before we closed, he promised me, though 
perhaps indirectly, to ‘‘ seek the kingdom,” 
for he said he had been for some time tend- 
ing that way. God blessed the effort in an- 
other way too, for they make a kind of 
goods I had long been wanting to get direct 
from the manufacturers. 

The first bee-man I found was Otto Klei- 
now, of Detroit. He is a young German, 
but I tell you he is a good bee-keeper. His 
yard is entirely surrounded by a high board 
fence, and the ground is covered with saw- 
dust. The hives are all chaff, neatly made 
and nicely painted. On the fronts of many, 
are beautiful pictures. His native taste for 
gardening shows itself in the beautifully ar- 
ranged and trimmed shrubbery. On a pret- 
iy little peach-tree we found a swarm of 
gentle yellow Italians. In fact. his bees are 
all gentle and yellow. I found the queen as 
they hung on the tree, and we put them ina 
hive. Honey seems ne yet in plenty. 
Otto is extremely nice ahd particular in ev- 





ery thing (he is over 30, and unmarried ; but | J 


I ‘scolded’? him about it.) Although his 
father keeps a beer-garden, Otto neither 
drinks, swears, nor uses tobacco. Very kind 
and respectable people are his parents, and I 
hope, as I have been told, no intemperance 
is allowed on the premises., 

_ Mr. Huntis a fair type of one of America’s 
independent young farmers of the present 
day. He is not what men call rich in this 
world’s goods, but he is rich in brain and 
muscle, and a lover of square honest work 
on his own ground. His pleasant little home 
is all the work of his own hands, and the 
young man who could look on it and not be 
inspired to ‘‘ zo and do likewise” isn’t wor- 
thy of living under the American flag. His 
aplary is on a lawn, and is in the shape of a 
hollow square, the bees all going out toward 
the center. Like friend Kleinow’s they are 
very prettily painted. The effect from the 








street, of some of these painted with orna- 
mental panei. is exceedingly pretty. 
Friend H. makes his own: hives, paints 
them, and does every thing. One of the 
first things that attracted my attention as I 
jumped out of the buggy was a prettily 
painted Adams’ horse-power made from a 
drawing and reyes coe given in GLEAN- 
INGS in former volumes. It works splen- 
didly, but friend H. says you must use a 
chain instead of rope. It costs but little 
more, and can remain right out in the 
weather. The wheel should be not less than 
15 feet in diameter. 

Ferry’s seed-store is an immense building. 
Thé appliances for accuracy, and for facill- 
tating work, more than once reminded me 
of our little building at home. 

On the way to the seed-garden I asked 
friend Ilunt about his reasons for not going 
to church and Sabbath-school. It was the 
old story of the “inconsistencies of Chris- 
tians.’?’ One instance given was of that of 
the members of a church in his neighbor- 
hood, who turned off a nice young minister 
because he went out shooting with the boys 
of his congregation. Another was of a min- 
ister who raised and kept so many chickens 
that they damaged friend Hunt’s fruits and 
garden to a most aggravating extent. When 
our friend expostulated with him in a Chris- 
tianlike way, he asked him if he could not 
get a little dog and train him to drive them 
out. This minister turned out badly, as I 
should as pte he would. The people were 
bad, and the ministers were bad, and friend 
Hf. didn’t want any thing to do with them ; 
that is, he did not want to go to their meet- 
ings. These cases occurred some time ago, 
however. Friend Ilunt likes the minister 
they have now, and I think he likes the peo- 
ple; and I guess, too, he is going to church. 

Of course, this holding aloof because others 
are not doing right is not the thing; but is 
there not alesson for ministers and profess- 
ing Christians to learn? Just take alook at 
friend Hunt’s nice little garden, where he 
has labored hours while nearly all the rest of 
the village were asleep, and see the berries 
and fruithe has watched and loved as only 
an enthusiast can love such things. It 
would seem that any minister should rec- 
ognize the very a need of getting the 
youth of our land interested in such rural 
industries; but to annoy one such, and to 
discourage him by the depredations cf chick- 
ens—how'will this do for a motto for minis- 
ters and other people ?— 

““If chickens make my brother to offend, 
Iwill keep no chickens while the world 
standeth.’ \ 

In talking over industrial matters, friend 
If. made the remark, that he once used to 
spend a great deal of his time lounging in 
the grocery. I guess that was before he got 
married, for his wife says he now works so 
many hours on his Py meRS she has to plead 
with him to stop. He has raised 147 bushels 
of strawberries from a single acre of ground. 

Ferry’s seed-garden is immense. Fields 
almost as white 4s snow with the blossoms 
of seed onions stretch far into the distance. 
As our visit was made in the afternoon, but 
few bees were on them. ‘lhe work is most- 
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ly done by women. The soil is beautiful, | pleased us so much since we have abundant 
and Ferry has paid for some of it, I was | room for it, that I am pretty strongly in fa- 
told, as high as $50.00 per acre. The apia- | vor of having the hives scattered. The hon- 
ry, kept on the grounds of Mr. Cottrell, an- | ey-plants in bloom are alone worth quite a 
other young fruit-grower, is prospering most | little to any bee-keeper. <A field of raspber- 
finely. As both are busy men, it was built | ries, raised by the students, still stands out 
up principally by artificial swarming. The | in my mind’s eye, and I mean it shall stand 
hives are all of friend Hunt’s make, and pre- | there until I have one on our own grounds 
sent a fine appearance ; almost every stock, | that pleases me as well. I may be a trifle 
new and old, were at work inthe boxes. As} hard to please in such matters, but I was 
we took a look at friend Cottrell’s berry- many times ‘just suited” in passing over 








garden, both gentlemen spoke enthusiastic- 
ally of the way the bees worked on the im- 
Caen red raspberries, when they were in 

loom. The sight of the well-kept rows of 
bushes was a treatto me, and the wonderful- 
ly large luscious fruit was another treat. 
Friend C. prefers the Cuthbert, and the ber- 
ries we picked from little vines just started 


were enough to set me in a raspberry fever, | 
Whoamong our | 


if itdidn’t the rest of them. 
friends has the real Cuthbert raspberry- 
plants for sale? 

Friend Cook, of the Agricultural College, 
had written, urging me to be present at the 


evening prayer-meeting of the college boys, | 


and I was therefore prevented from going to 
meeting with friend Hunt on Sunday. Well 
may not only Michigan, but the whole Unit- 
ed States, be 
college grounds. Sabbath morning we at- 
tended service in the city of Lansing, and the 


words of the young minister who preached | 


from the text,’ Blessed are the pure in heart,”’ 
ring in my ears still. Their opening hymn 


was one of my favorites, and as it welled | 
forth and rose under the tones of the grand | 


old organ, the words of the text at the 
head of my talk to-day came into my mind. 
Almost a stranger in a strange city, I thought 
I could feel a little what David did when he 
uttered it. I was especially pleased to hear 
the pastor speak of their prayer-meeting, 
teachers’ meeting, Sabbath-school, and their 
work during the week, in a way that indica- 
ted his whole heart and soul wasin it. I 
fellto wondering if he was not stirred to un- 
usual powers, somewhat, by seeing the face 
of sucha manas friend Cook as one of his 
audience. The bee-keepers of our land are 
certainly of more than average intelligence, 
and I know full well the help it gives a pas- 


roud of the college and the. 


the college grounds. 

At about 9 o’clock Monday morning I was 
to start home. But several things, since my 
| visit to friend Cook, had been suggested. 
| One was that perhaps I am laboring and 
pleading with the world at large so much 
| that I am neglecting those whom [am relat- 
| ed to by flesh and blood ties ; that it may be 
I am better acquainted with the men in jail 
who have committed crimes, than with my 
own children, some of them. In my father’s 
family were seven children. The playmate 
of my childhood was a sister just a little 
younger than myself. She now has seven 
children of her own, and’ some of them | 
have never seen. When I told friend C. 
| that she lived in Michigan, and I was going 
_back without even seeing her little family, 
he declared I should let business go for at 
| least one day. and go and: see them. An- 
other thing: Our daughter Maud, who is 
now a great child, taller than her mother, 
was at this very time on a visit to this sister. 
As she had never been from home before, 
when she started [ playfully told her to re- 
member that, when trouble or sorrow came 
_to her in her absence, to bo sure to recollect 
| I said it would do her good. I thought she 
' might be homesick, and I wondered if the 
|sight of her papa away off there, so unex- 
pectedly, might not do her good. The sta- 
tion agent said I could just make Manistee 
‘that night. Away I went, further from in- 
| stead of toward home. About 1 o’clock I 
| was told by the conductor they had just tak- 
| en off the noon train at Reed City, and that, 
instead of going right through, I would have 
to lay over until toward 8 o'clock at night, 
/seven or eight hours, amid utter strangers, 
| whenevery moment was so valuable. Should 
'I get cross,and think hard things of the 


tor or S. 8. superintendent to know that he railroad officers, or should I say that God 
hasthe presence and sympathy of the best had so ordered it for some good and wise 
men of the community. My friends, if you | — I soon chose the latter, and asked 
were all present during the church services him to point out the way whereby I might 
of your town and neighborhood, your minis- | be of use, even away off among strangers in 
ters would not only preach better, but I am the northern part of Michigan. 

not sure but that they would lead better lives.| The minute the train stopped, I sprung 
I can scarcely tell you how much [ approve | off, and began scanning the grocery stores. 
of the spirit of the Agricultural College, es- | Soon my eye caught what I wanted. 

pecially that part of it that teaches the boys ‘*‘ Friend, will you be so kind as to tell me 
to beautify and adorn their own homes on who furnishes you this fine honey ?”’ 

the farm, with little labor and expense.| ‘It is produced by a man over east, by 
This department is under the charge of Prof. | the nameof Len Reed.” 

Beal, and his flower garden was to me “a _ ‘low far is it?” 

thing of beauty ”’ I shall not soon forget,and | ‘Oh! perhaps three or four miles.” 

I presume the idea will bloom in many | ‘Can you point me the way ?” 

homes in our land, and prove a‘‘a joy for, WHeremenstrated about my going on foot; 
ever”? to more than one home and its in- but I had gottired of riding, and_ besides, 
mates. His collection of clovers, from all livery teams cost money. I crossed the bridge 
over the world, was also to me a rare feast. by the mill, and was soon over the hills and 
The apiary is pretty, but it seems to me it is into the great pine woods. My feet slipped 
a little cramped and crowded. Our own has | intothe sand, and the sand slipped into my 
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low shoes, as I went up and down the hills; 
but for all thas, I was happy. I was about 
the Master’s business. did not know 
where, or what was to be done; but he did, 
so why did it matter? I picked wild rasp- 
berries, listened tothe cowbells, and thought 
of the sister I could not see until to-morrow, 
and away back in years gone by, when we 
used to have’ w cow that wore a bell too. 
How the sound of those bells awoke old 
memories ! The houses were all passed, and 
I was following a crooked road out in and 
through the woods. Was it possible I 
should find areal progressive bee-man, away 
off in these wildsy When [ did find houses, 
it hardly looked as if their owners could be 
bee-men. 

Is it possible I shall, in this wilderness, 
find a man with an apiary of from fifty toa 
hundred colonies, as the man at the grocery 
store said? I certainly must be pretty near 
there now. Over another hill, and, as sure 
as you live, I came on a buckwheat field. 
The plants stood all around among the 
stumps, but I think I never saw a thriftier 
growth, or a brighter green to the leaves. I 
wonder if buckwheat don’t do better on a 
sandy soil. 


blossom a little. Over the hill again. Sure- 


this must be the man, for there was a gar- | 


] 

den, an orchard, and many evidences of just 

about such homes as bee-men generally have. 
* Does Mr. Reed, the bee-man, live here?” 
‘‘ Yes: he is out among the bees; will you 

not step in?” 

‘No: I think I will go out among the 
bees and see him.”’ 
Did you ever! 
was an apiary, sure enough. 


Ilere in the wilderness 
( On a beautiful 
grassy lawn, sloping to the south and east, 


50 or 60 hives, all painted red. To prevent 


the sun making them tco hot, each hive had | 
if [ am | 
correct, of split shingles” The gable ends | 
were open, so as to give a free circulation of | 
air; but the roof boards projected so as to | 
make a very effectual screen from the oP 

e | 
has a division-board at each end, and the | 
As all the hives we | 


a light cover, or sun-shade, made 


Ilis hives are of the Mitchell pattern. 


combs in the center. j 
opened had an empty space at each end, it 
was very easy work Nfting out the frames. 
Basswood seemed just in its prime here, and 
the bees were going across the valley to a 
basswood forest beyond, in a we y that, to 
me at least, was entrancing. We opened 
some of the hives, and found snowy-white 
combs everywhere. 

**T declare,” said friend Reed, ‘‘ although 
this isa new swarm that I have extracted 
from twice, they seem to be entirely full 
again, and ought to be extracted this very 
day again.” i 

** Let us do it,” said 1; ‘I would like 
above all things to help you extract.” 

He got his comb-bucket, which was made 
of wood instead of tin, and, turning back 
the mat, he lifted out three combs, sealed al- 
most from top to bottom; and as the next 
was a brood comb, he let the mat down, and, 
moving the division-board at the opposite 
end, he took two capped combs from that 
side. Thus you see the brood combs were 
not moved at all, nor were they even uncoy- 


It: was already beginning to) 


ered. The bees kept right on at work, for 
they were not interrupted or hindered at all, 
the entrance being in the middle of the side 
of the hive, instead of at the end, as in our 
old Standard hive. We took the five combs 
into the extracting-room, which, by the way, 
is a room built in the side of one of these 
sand _ hills, and is a very nice, cool, and com- 
fortable place to work in during a hot day. 
Sure enough, there was the veritable Novice 
honey-extractor, but it was not our make, 
and had no honey-gate. I took the Bing- 
ham honey-knife, and went to uncapping. 
It was the first time I ever used a Bingham 
knife, and it certainly is a very tine thing 
for the purpose. Friend R. set a two-gallon 
stone crock, with a piece of strainer cloth 
tied over the top, under the tin spout of the 
/extractor. Before all the combs had been 
whirled, friend R. spoke,— 

** Why, I declare, if that crock isn’t full 
from just these five combs !”’ 

‘** It is hardly possible, is 1t ?”’ said 1. 

But it was. After looking for a little 
while at the thick crystal honey ranning on 
the floor, our friend bethought him of an ex- 

edient as a substitute for honey-gates, and 
1e tipped the extractor back with a jerk, and 
propped up the front edge. As we did our 
uncapping on the top of a barrel, the honey 
soon threatened to run from that on the floor 
also. ‘To save it, I very thoughtfully scraped 
it up and put it into my mouth. 

* Why, friend Reed, this honey isn’t bass- 
wood, nor does it quite seem to be clover 
either. What is it?” 

** Why,” said he, ‘I will tell you. You 
see, after they clear off the pine woods, the 
wild red raspberries spring up until there are 
hundreds of acres of them, and this year our 
bees have just brought in any amount of this 
red-raspberry honey. Why, | havehad honey 
this whole spring and summer just as it is 
coming now, and I don’t remember a time 
when [ could not extract without having a 
bit of robbing.”’ 

‘‘ Then this is really raspberry honey!” 
And to make sure, I dipped and tasted the 
honey from several of the stone crocks that 
| were full, like the one under the extractor- 
/spout. ‘How much do you get for honey 
like this down at the grocery store where | 
| saw it ?” 

, “ Fifteen cents for extracted honey, and 
| 16 for comb.”’ 

| ‘The honey is very white and clear, and the 
| flavor is nearest to that of clover, witha 
| Slight flavor that one can easily imagine is 
| like the raspberry fruit. Friend Reed win- 
ters his bees on their summer stands, with 
—_ boxes placed over them, and packed 
with chaff in the usual way. He says he 
has tried wintering them in that dry sandy 
cellar, but it don’t work well. He thinks 
that it may be too dry. And this reminds 
me that they have astream of water running 
through the cellar they winter their bees in 
at the college apiary. 

The women folks then announced supper 
| as being ready. I always like to go to sup- 
| per when I am visiting bee-keepers, and this 
afternoon the call had an especially pleasant 
sound. Perhaps it was because of the miles 
over the sandy hills I had come, and may be 
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because the table looked very inviting where | tear started and ran down one cheek, and 
it was placed almost in the open air. The | before it could be wiped away, another had 
table was set on a platform of boards covered | started down the other. Reader, were you 
with branches of trees, and as we partook of ever homesick? I very much wanted to stay 
the food I wondered several times tosee such |a whole day; but 1 feared some of you 
a structure in such a backwoods place. No | might, in my absence, say I was not living 
blessing was asked before partaking, but I | up to my preaching, if your orders were neg- 
have found this is no unusual thing, even | lected, and so I started home again on the 
among professors of religion. I soon found, | afternoon boat. It was not much of a visit 
however, that my friend and his wife used | I had with my sister. but still I~had good 
to be members of a church, both of them ; reason to feel that God sent me nevertheless. 
but since they had moved into their new |I asked Maud, in starting, what I could do 
home here in the woods, they had not united | to make it pleasanter for her. or what I could 





with, nor, if | am correct, attended, very 
much any church. The reason was, that 
there was none of their own people near. 


‘‘ But is there no other church near here ?” | 


** Yes, sir: there is one within about two 
miles.” . 

** How long have you lived here ?” 

* Thirteen years.” 

** And you have brought up this family of 
boys and girls without attending God’s house 
on the Sabbath, just because there are none 
of the sect you prefer near you ? ” 

As they bowed assent, it just then occurred 
to me that God had stopped that train, and 
sent me off here in the woods, perhaps just 
on purpose to speak a word for his work and 
his ** tabernacles.”” Oh how I did wish that 


my powers of persuasion were greater! I | 


did the best I could,and assured them that I 
would at once unite myself with any church 
that happened to be nearest and handiest, 
where they would let me make myself use- 
ful, if the one I preferred were out of the 


question; and as I felt the time for me to go | 


had come, I could plainly feel God’s approv- 


ing voice for having tried to fultill the com- | 


mission he had given me for that afternoon. 
I was pleased to hear my friend tell his wife 


that no man in the world, not even the Pres-_ 
ident, would have been a more welcome vVis- | 


itor. .As I neared the door, somebody whis- 
pered, ‘*‘ There comes the minister ! ”’ 

As I met him at the door I said, ‘‘ My 
friend, I take the liberty of introducing my- 


self to any one who is a minister of the gos- | 


pel | love.” 

‘** T know you, Mr. Root, already,” said he, 
with a pleasant smile. 

** And how do you know me ? ” 

‘** By the Home Papers.”’ 

I told him what I had been saying to these 
friends, and that I hoped God had sent him 
thus opportunely to second my efforts in the 
cause. As I rode down to the station ] 
learned from my friend that the booth under 
which we took supper was built by his boys 


for a dance on the Fourth of July. May God’s 


blessing rest on that pretty little home and 
apiary, and may he lead those boys and girls 
to accept the call,— 
Come, souls that are longing for pleasure, 
Our Savior has pleasures to give; 
Come find in his love the rare treasure 
That makes every true pleasure live. 
I reached Manistee the next morning, and 
a warm welcome I received,I assure you. 
Maud was homesick, sure enough, and very 
glad indeed was she to see the face of her 
papa so unexpectedly. I asked herif she 
would like to go home with me, and she re- 
plied in the negative; but while she did so a 


tell them athome. Shetried to answer in 
/an even voice; but in spite of all she could 
| do her answer was,— 

** Tell ma—I want to see her—and the chil- 
dren—aw/sul bad.”’ 

I waved my hat to her until the steamer 
took us out of sight; but her sad and sor- 
‘rowful face followed me long after. This 
| was the trouble that had come, almost the 
first she had ever known; but I felt sure 
/ God had sent it, and that it would, as I had 

told her, do her good eventually. She will 
a her home now as she never loved it be- 
| fore. 
_ At Pentwater [ stopped over night witha 
relative, and asked if Maud had been home- 
| sick when she was there. 

‘“why,no; not that I know of; and still, 
since you mention it, I guess she was.” 

‘** What did she do Sunday?” 

** Why, she said she wanted to go toall the 
churches and Sunday-schools and_prayer- 
meetings she could, as she thought that 
would please her papa mest if he knew what 
she was doing.” 

God bless thee, my daughter Maud, for 
thinking so much of what your poor old papa 
would wish to have you do, even though he 
has hardly stopped his busy cares long enough 
_to get acquainted with his own daughter, at 
,an age when sheis just changing from a 
child toa woman! May God forgive me if 
_Ihave forgotten the home I should daily 
_ thank God for, as well as yourself. 

On the boat I was extremely pained by the 
_awful swearing of the pilot. As he came 
/near me once ventured a slight remon- 
/Strance. Either he did not hear me, or it 
/ made him angry, for he seemed to swear 
| worse. It finally became so bad that I de- 
cided I would make the best protest I was 
capable of, whatever the consequences 
‘might be. To eg Sao being sea sick, I 
| Was standing in the forward part of the little 
boat. As there was quite a breeze ahead of 
| us, the waves were higher than I had ever 
| seen before; andas the boat rose and fell, 
Sliding down the great waves like a boy’s 
'sledin coasting down hill on the snow. and 
(then suddenly climbing up another wave 

right before it, the motion would have made 

me sick, surely, were it not for the great 
draughts of the cool Jake breeze that I drew 
/in atevery breath. i held myself upright, 
_by the capstan, and I very soon began not 
only to feel proud of my victory over sickness, 
_buta feeling of exhilaration took its place, 
_and I soon began to enjoy ithugely. In fact, 
| as the waves were on the rise, I soon began 
_to wish we might havea bigger one than 
| ever before, even if it did seem as if we were 
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sinking one minute, and going to the clouds 
the next. It seemed like my old horse-back 
riding, only tenfold more exhilarating. As 
| enjoyed it, my heart rose to God in thank- 
fulness. In this mood, you can_ imagine 
somewhat my feelings when these loud, bit- 


ter curses came constantly to my ear. | | 


tried to think it was no business of mine, 
and that it would be out of place, and strange 
and eccentric,for me to interrupt a man 
who was running a boat. The conviction 
came on me clear and sharp, that I must do 
it. I thought of Jonah, when God told him 
to go and preach to the Ninevites. If I 
evaded the duty, [ knew, by past experience, 
all this joy and happiness would be gone. It 
was going already, while I dallied with temp- 
tation. I made up ay mind to do it, but the 
dread was such that I trembled already. I 
do not wish 10 have people think I am crazy, 
or a fanatic; and above aljl do I fear weak- 
ning my influence by doing any thing unwise 
or hasty. L told God I would do his bidding, 
or, if you choose, I made up my mind to do 
iny best to stopthe swearing. As I prepared 
to take up my work, | prayed mentally, ** O 
Lord, my Savior, thou who has helped thy 
servant so ay times in times past, under 
similar trials, help me,I pray thee, now. 
Thou who hast so many times before, in 
answer to prayer, paved the way, and gone 
before me, I beseech thee go with and before 
me now. Thou knowest how I shrink from 
harming thy cause by any course that shall 
seem strange and eccentric ; and now, I pray 
thee, opena way by which | may do thy will, 
in a way pleasing in thy sight.” 

I have gone thus fully into details, my 
friends, to show you how easily God answers 
prayer. Just notice: I had for a moment 
forgotten to regard the waves, but stood ab- 
sently, as it were, taking in the deljcious air 
with mouth pretty well open, when a wave 
larger than any before, struck the boat and 
went clear over it, giving me not only cool 
air, but a whole mouthful of cool lake water 
too. It went into my mouth, filled my pock- 
ets, and gave me such a drenching, that the 
pa and captain both burst into a loud 
augh. 

‘Stranger, why do you stand _there in the 
wet ? Why don’t you go down into the cab- 
in?” 

**T fear I shall get sea sick unless I stand 
in the wind,” I said, as I smiled through my 
wetness. ; 

“Why, Lless you. you can have the air 
without so much water; come up here and 
stand with us.” 

The man to whom I was going to.talk ex- 
tended his hand, and there God had placed 
me, by the pilot’s own invitation, at his very 
shoulder. It seemed as if God had replied 
to my prayer, ‘“‘ To be sure, I will help you, 
my child. Did you doubt that I would make 
the way plain and reasonable for you ? There 
you are, right by his side.” ; 

But it was not so easy then. He had just 
spoken so kindly to me, it seemed harder 
still to **commence on him,” as I might 
term it. 

I was not long undecided, however. He 
began to boast that he was never sea sick in 
his life, and wound up by cursing God, and 





defying him, because of his strength of con- 
stitution, and brawny muscle. The minute 
had come. 

** My friend, if you will excuse the liberty, 
I want to protestagainst such talk. The day 
will surely come when God will lay you low 
und helpless.” 

I can not remember-what more I said to 
him, but it seemed well chosen, for he gave 
no unkind answer back; and although we 
talked pleasantly on different matters, he 
used nothing like an oath again that after- 
noon. As the vessel rounded to the wharf. 
the captain came up. 

**T tell you, sir, | am glad you gave that 
man that talking to; he is one of the best 
men I ever had, but that is his great fault. 
Why, I have talked and talked—” (Here | 
gave him a surprised look, for I thought he 
was a little that way himself ;) ‘‘oh, yes! I 
use some few words, but not like him; and, 
sir, it isn’t right; we'd better all stop. I am 
auful glad you talked right up to him. Why, 
he never swore a word after that, all the aft- 
ernoon, and that is some thing I never knew 
to happen before.” 

Now, was it not wonderful? Instead of 
getting a rebuff, Lhad got thanks from the 
captain, and a promise—voluntary too—to do 
better himself. Please do not think I have 
told this boastingly, my friends, but that 
you might learn a lessonof trust in God, and 
that we may all safely put in a plea against 
this great national sin, and without much 
danger of awakening any unkind feelings 
either. I love thy tabernacles, O Lord, and 
I do love to hear thy holy name spoken with 
reverence and respect by the children of men. 








ALBINO BEES, ETC. 


WHEN the friends have any thing they would like 
me to see and report on, I shall be most happy to re- 
ceive it, and will report to the best of my ability; 
but the fact of my having received a nice present, I 
hope will in no way influence me in reporting for 
the benefit of the public. Friend Valentine has 
very kindly sent me a nice nuclei of his so-called Al 
bino bees. With his letter advising us of their ship- 
ment, comes his circular, from which we extract the 


following: 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ALBINO BEES. ‘ 

As to their marking, the difference between them and the 
pure Italian is very striking. About the eyes they approach 
nearer a purple than that of the Italian. Beginning at the 
waist, they first have three distinct yellow bands, then three 
distinct white bands — the white is pure, not muddy and dirty; 
the wings are finer and of a bright silvery color. What makes 
them so beautiful is, the colors are bright —- the white is white, 
and the black is black, ete” Their shoulders and the under 
sart of the abdomen are very thickly coated with white hair. 

he queens are large and beautiful. They are a bright reddish 
yellow, and generaily have the white hair, as described, in the 
workers. As to their breeding, I can say the queens are_very 
prolific. S. VALENTINE, Double Pipe Creek, Md. 

Now, I do not know but that the bees look to 
friend V. just as he describes them; but I can not 
agree that the difference between them and Italians 
is very striking. They have the three yellow bands, 
quite plainly, but the white bands are,as I have 
said in the A B C, simply bands of whitish hair or 
down. In some species of hornets we see a clear 
plain white band, but there is certainly nothing of 
the kind on these. They are nice, pretty Italian 
bees, that strongly resemble the Holy-Land bees, on- 
ly they are a trifle whiter and atrifle larger, perhaps. 
Of course, they may be superior as honey-gatherers; 
but I can hardly see how selecting them for their 
light down should make them any better, any more 
than it would make hens any better layers by simp- 
ly breeding from the white-feathered ones out of a 
flock of all colors. It was once thought that fowls 
with feathers on their legs were superior in other 
respects, but I believe the fancy has been mostly 
dropped. They are very pretty bees, and transmit 
this white downy appearance to each generation, as I 
proved by those I had of friend Pike a few years ago. 
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MR. MERRYBANKS’ NEIGHBOR. 


ALSO SOME THING ABOUT HOW THEY ARE GOING TO 
FEED THEIR BEES IN ONIONVILLE THIS FALL. 


OHN’S father had a little piece of land, 
which he cultivated after a fashion, 
when he had no other work on hand. 

He had this year got it planted to corn, and 


the corn was up so as to need cultivating. | 
To do this, he must borrow a horse; but, | 


strangely, this year everybody wanted to use 
their horses, or else they had not much sym- 
pathy for a man who seemed to take life so 
very easily, and so the corn was growing up 
to weeds. His wife =pea remonstrated ; 
but he replied that, as no horse was to be 
had, he did not see how the matter could well 
be helped, and so kept on smoking his pipe 
quite complacently. This was very trying to 
her, and even John urged that they should 
go at it and hoe the corn without cultivating. 

‘** Why not buy a horse, father ?” 

Sure enough; why not buy a horse. and be 
independent of these pesky neighbors, who 
never cared whether they accommodated a 
body or not. 


with the information that he had found a 


horse, and the man would give him time on | 


it, with one condition. ‘lhe condition was, 


that their little home should be mortgaged 
as security. John’s mother had been pray- 
ing for their little family, oh how earnestly ! 
but she could see no answer to prayer in all 


this. Knowing her husband as she did, she 
had little hope that the money would ever be 
raised. Still,as John and his father both 
talked of how they could get lots of work to 
do, if they only had a horse, she finally con- 
sented. The horse was purchased, and the 
cultivator was started; but, somehow or 
other, before the field was half gone over, 
even one way, the horse was turned out,and 
our friend sat in the yard smoking his pipe 
as in times past. It didnot matter how busy 
the birds were building their nests, nor how 
eager the bees were in gathering the pollen 
from the early sweet corn that was already 
beginning to tassel, nor how busy the rest of 
the town were in their gardens, cornfields, 
and meadows, this man sat and smoked his 
pipe all thesame. His poor wife was trying 
in vain to remember some passage in her lit- 
tle Bible that would give one comfort and 
cheer in a time like this. She remembered 
some passages in the Psalms that had al- 
ways before seemed strange and unaccount- 
able to her. Here was one of them:— 

Hear wy eerer, O Lord, and let my cry come un- 
to thee. Hide not thy face from me in the day when 
Iamin trouble: incline thine ear unto me; in the 
day when I call, answer me speedily.—Ps. 102:1, 2. 

Was it all this trouble that was beginning 
to show her how David felt when he said, 
‘‘Hear my prayer,” ‘hide not thy face,” 
and ‘incline thine ear’? Was it possible 
that God knew all this trouble would result 
in her own good, if she took it in a way that 
sent her to him as her only refuge in the 
time of trouble, with a faith that made her 
prayer importunity ? If so, O Lord, thy will, 
not mine, be done. And then she read the 
following verses from the same chapter:— 


But thou, O Lord, shalt endure for ever; and thy 


But where was the money? | 
He sauntered off, and before night returned | 


remembrance unto all generations. He will regard 
| the prayer of the destitute, and not despise their 
| prayer. 
After this she felt that in some way deliv- 
erance was coming ; so she went on with her 
| work with a trust in that promise that he 
would “regard the prayer of the destitute.” 
\**T willdo just the best I can, and be not 
troubled,” she said to herself. 


Just here the doctor drove up in his gig, 
| and, yee gy friend Merrybanks, who was 
‘going in the opposite direction, asked 
/him how he should feed his bees after 
' basswood had ceased. The doctor, the shce- 
| maker, as well as John’s father, had all in- 
| creased their bees in order to fill their empty 
hives, and save their combs from the moth. 
They had also secured some comb honey, 
| but many of the colonies were weak in bees, 
|} and almost all of them needed stores. As 
_ the shoemaker did not live far off, he saw 
| the three talking, and came to hear what it 
/ was all about; so friend M. had an oppor- 


_ tunity of talking to them all together. 


MR. MERRYBANKS TELLS HOW TO FEED 
BEES THE FIRST OF AUGUST SO As TO 
GET THEM IN THE BEST POSSIBLE 
WINTERING TRIM. 


‘* My friends, we must take into consider- 
ation that, although we seldom have honey 
/enough after this time for bees to build up 
to the best advantage so as to be ready for 
winter, we usually have some honey; and 
| we do not want our feeding to stand in the 
| way of having the bees get all they can from 
/natural sources. 1 one fed a weak nucleus 
/about 40 lbs. of honey in the fall, to build 
| them up to a strong colony, which I succeed- 
/ed in doing, but they stuck to the feeder all 
| day long, to the entire exclusion of going to 
| the fields ; and as the fall happened to be one 
| when bees worked on the second crop of red 
| clover, I had others that, during the same 
time, built up of themselves, and even gave 
us some honey in surplus boxes. The feed- 
ing was not only an expensive operation, but 
it was really a damage to them, for it got 
them finally so they would not work at all, 
unless it was to bring in the little pollen 
they needed. If you want to make these col- 
onies which are poor in bees and stores win- 
ter, it will by no means answer to say we 
will let them take their chances. If the 
yield of honey stops for only two weeks, it 
will cause the queens to cease laying, toa 
great extent, and old queens will sometimes 
stop almost entirely. The yield of honey is 
most favorable for brood-rearing when it 
comes just fast enough to cause the bees to 
build a little snow-white comb along the 
tops of the frames. You all know what this 
is, when you see, by turning the mat back, 
this thrifty white look on the combs, just 
over the center of the brood-nest.”’ 

Here friend M. gathered up his reins, and 
was about to go on; but they almost with 
one accord begged him to tell them what they 
should feed. ' 

** You wish to use some thing that will be 
the safest and best for winter stores, and no 
mistake about it?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said they almost all at once. 

‘Well, then, use granulated sugar, and 
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nothing else,” and he prepared to start 
again. 

* But, hold on a minute,” said John’s 
father; ‘‘how shall we feed it ?” You see, 
he always had an eye out for the labor to be 
performed, and wanted just the very easiest 
way. 

*Oh, yes! and [had almost forgotten to 
say that I would feed only at evening, and 
just so much as they would take up atnight, 
and no more. I never want to see bees hang- 
ing around feeders during the day time. 
Neither do I like to see feeders around in 
sight in the day time to entice robber bees 
and flies to hang around them, attracted by 
the scent of the sugar they had contained the 
night befare. I do not feel as much like ad- 
vising candy as I did afew years ago, on 
several accounts. It is true, it is but little 
trouble; but if the bees take it as fast as 
they should, they have to be constantly 
bringing water from somewhere. Besides, 
it crumbles down. and grains of it get out 
around the alighting-board to attract flies 
and robber bees as before. Worst of all, it 
is pretty hard to so manage it that, when it 
is all used up, the bees will not have a comb 
built in its place. Frames having a little 
piece of comb in them, to be bundled about 
in the apiary, are not what we want. The 
small rg that the bees need, to enable 
them to build up to the best advantage, 
must be given regularly; if you miss even 
one or two days, it will show a break in the 
amount of eggs laid. You also wish to keep 
so sharp an eye on the proceedings that, 
should natural stores commence to come in 
atany time, svflicient for the purpose, you 
can stop right off short, for we do not wish 
to waste sugar unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. I think I would use a gene se feed- 
er, and either place it on the outside of the 
division-board, or on the top of the frames, 
turning back the mat enough to let the bees 
toit. If handier, just fill the feeder with 
the granulated sugar, and then pour on wa- 
ter from a coffee-pot whenever you wish to 
feed them. The amount of water poured on 
will determine the am4unt you wish to give 
them. When you wish to fix them for winter 
I would put a division-board in each side of 
the hive; this will leave room for 6 or 7 
brood-combs, and I would not attempt to 
winter a colony that would not cover pretty 
well at least six combs. Fix the combs as 
you wish them to remain over the winter ; 
see that the queen is laying, then cover 
them with a mat, having a two-inch hole 
cut through it right over where the center of 
the brood-nest comes. This hole can be 
quickly cut with a two-inch punch, such as 
tinners use. In fact, you can cut quite a 
number at once. Put on the mat, and set 
your Simplicity feeder right beside this hole. 
This should be arranged about the middle of 
September. Now feed them until they get 
every thing waxed up solid. Feed them so 
that the swarm can not possibly get over to 
any side of the hive where there are no seal- 
ed stores, for the brood-nest is in the center, 
and sealed stores are all around them a solid 
wall of food, and pure, wholesome food too. 
If you leave the hole in the mat open all 
winter, you will have about the same condi- 





tions of those who leave sections on all win- 
ter. If you think there should be some 
thing in the upper story to keep them warm- 
er, fill it with forest-leaves. If you don’t 
like that way, put in your usual chaff cush- 
ions. If you have got the bees in plenty, so 
as to crowd out of the hive, untess it is pretty 
cool, and an abundanceof pure sugar stores, 
they will probably winter well almost any- 
where. Gitup, Dobbin! I have stayed too 
long already.” 

** Just a minute more,” said John’s father. 
‘** About how much sugar will it take to fill 
them all up in this way ?”’ 

‘: If they have no stores to speak of August 
first, but good combs, it will take from 20 to 
25 Ilbs., perhaps. Git up!” 

‘+ Please, just one thing more: Can’t we 
get along without buying feeders ? ”’ 

* ** Why, come to think of it, I do not know 
but that you can. Just spread the sugar all 
around the auger-hole, and then drop on as 
much water slowly as you can without hay- 
ing it rua down into the hive too much. 
When the bees have licked it dry, wet it 
again. I once fed a colony thus for winter, 
and they came through nicely. (it up, Dob- 


Honey Column. 


CITY MARKETS. 

Very little comb honey is yet in the market, and 

a are not settled. It ranges about 1820c for 

ight in single comb boxes. Old honey, large boxes, 
and dark, from 12 to 15e. Extracted is more plenti- 
ful, and brings 7@9c readily. 

Beeswax—hkk@we for light, and 15@lie for dark. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, Ill., July 22, 1881. 

We quote honey in neat packages as follows: Best 
white 1-lb. sections, 20@22c; do. 2-lb sections, 18@20e; 
best dark 1-lb sections, 18@15c; do. 2-lb. sections, 12 
@\8ec; tair clover, 2-lb. sections, 14@l6c. Large sec- 
tions 2c per lb. less than above prices. Best white 
extracted, 10c; do. dark extracted, 7@8c. We have 
received but few crates of new honey as yet. Above 
prices will be our quotations for new goods. 

Beeswax we quote at 23@24c. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 

New York, July 23, 1881. 








New honey is just beginning to arrive, and is sell- 
ing at 18@20c for 1 lb. sections; 17@19¢c for 2-lb. un- 
glassed, and 12@12'%c for well-ripened extracted in 
tin cans of 30 to 60 lbs. There is a fair prospect for 
these prices to continue, as fruit is scarce; but of 
course all prices are subject to supply and demand, 
and not to the opinions of individuals; therefore 
they may change somewhat, as they are not fully 
settled. A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., July 20,1881. 





New extracted honey comes in lively. Our com- 
mission houses are well supplied, and prices de- 
pressed consequently, as the demand for honey has 
not yet sprungup. Extracted honey brings 7@9c on 
arrival; comb honey, 12@l15c. 

Beeswax 18@2Ic. 

Cincinnati, O., July 22, 1881. 


Cras. F. MUTH. 





Ihave a barrel of good honey. Where can I sell 
it? Muth don’t wish to buy now. Who buys honey 
in Indianapolis or Chicago? D. A. McCorpb. 

Oxford, Butler Co., O., July 14, 1881. 





I have 6 bbls. of white-clover and linn honey, ex- 
tracted. Any one wishing to buy, I will send sample 
and prices. J. B. MURRAY. 

Ada, Ohio, July 16, 1881, 
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in eempyety amet 


seperti terpenes 


sinless palsies 
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Blessed are. 4 pure in heart, for they shall sec 
God.—MAtrT. 5 


BASSWOOD closed ‘here about the 10th. 


WE have to-day, July 20th, 4391 subscribers; a gain 
of 207 since last month. . 


IN my absence the cover to GLEANINGS was print- 
ed with the price of wax unchanged. Please read 21 
and 23c instead of 23 and 25, 


THE North-Eastern Bee Association of Maine will 
meet at Grange Hall, Dexter, August 11, 1881. 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Convention will meet 
at Lexington, Ky., Oct. 5, 6, 7, 1881. 


I WOULD call especial attention to our two-quart 
covered pails for honey. They were bought last fall, 
before the advance on such goods, and at $7.00 per 
hundred are a bargain. They have riveted ears, 
raised cover, and hold exact eed, 6 Ibs. of honey. 

THE new Clark smoker is so much more eflicient, 
so much cheaper, simpler, and handier, that I think 


it must eventually take the place, to a great extent, | 


of those of a higher price. We shall soon discontin- 
ue making the Simplicities unless customers insist 
on having them, 


Do not send us any more blacks or hybrid queens. 
We can at present use dollar queens at $60.00 per 
hundred, but do not know how long we shall be able 
to doso. We shall probably introduce the greater 


part of them into our own apiary, and if too many 
of them prove hybrids, we shall not be likely to | 


want more of the same party. 


THE preference for the thick-walled fdn., running | 


from 5 to 6 feet to the pound, is this year greater 
than ever. As it is much less trouble to roll this 
kind than that with the thin light walls, we will, un- 
til further notice, furnish it at 35ec per lb. We have 
a large lot of it piled up ready to fill orders, and 
have over three tons of nice wax ready to “fall 
back on.”’ This kind of fdn. costs more per square 
foot, of course, but it does not sag, and the bees 
work it out much more readily than they do that 
with the thin light walls. 


THE worst besetting sin that atticts mankind, as 
it looks to me to-day, is, that they do not fulfill their 
promises. I am guilty with the rest of you, and the 
consciousness of it so galls me at times that I think 


I shall give up business and go out in the woods to | 
live, where I shall not have to make any promises | 


to anybody. Ido not mean holding only to the let- 
ter of the promise, but to the very spirit of it. May 
God in his infinite love and mercy help us not only 
to be better in the future, but to make full and am- 
ple amends for our sins in the past ! 


Ir will be observed that our friend Forncrook ad- 
vertises having a patent that covers broadly ‘tany 
| section made of one piece of wood, of whatever de- 
scription.” I presume, of course, the Patent Office 
have granted him such a patent; but «as sections 
| made of one piece of wood are a very old idea, I fear 
| he has wasted his money. Cook’s Manual, even the 
tirst small edition, described such sections, and il- 
lustrates the plan of making them. 


| 
| 


THE rubber plates still fail to elicit satisfactory 
words of approval from purchasers, although we 
can not see where the trouble is, in using them 
here.. It is true, there is a difficulty as yet in 
/ using them for making fdn. on wired frames. The 
_ trouble is to avoid having surplus wax around the 
outside of the frame, without going to the other ex- 
treme and not having the sheet fill the frame com- 
pletely. You see, we gauge the size of the sheet by 
the quantity of melted wax that is poured on the 
plate. Practice will doubtless remedy all this in 
| time. 





As usual at this season, there is much trouble in 
regard to delays in sending queens and bees. Per- 
haps charity is needed on both sides. Delays often 
cost purchasers money, I know; but all who order 
queens should remember that those who have them 
for sale do not guarantee to send them at any spec- 
ified time. Ido not know how they can well do so. 
Every dealer, however, should be prepared to return 
the money instantly when called for; if he does not 
do this, he should be promptly advertised as a warn- 
| ing. Once more, my friends: There is no advertise- 
ment in the world like sending queens and bees the 
very day you receive the order. 
| 





EXPRESS COMPANIES AS PURCHASING AGENCIES. 

As the return charges on the money is an expen- 
sive feature in the C. O. TD. business, we have made 
an arrangement with all the principal express com- 
panies whereby our friends may simply hand the 
money over to any express agent, desiring him to 
purchase from us whatever is wanted. By this 
means no money is sent at all, and therefore the ex- 
pense of this is allsaved. We get our pay here, just 
as if you handed it to us personally. This.is for 
| Small purchases only, say a dollar or two; larger 
| amounts better be expressed directly to us in the 
usual way. 





A SMOKER FOR STOPPING THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

SomE of the younger ones are asking for the high- 
est-priced smokers, where they have used tobacco 
but a very little while. Others ask for only the 
smallest size, and offer to pay the postage besides. 
| I think, my friends, we had better have it this way: 
Every habitual user of tobacco who will give me his 
written promise to use no more tobacco until be 
shall have paid for the smoker, can have one of our 
50c ones, postpaid, or any other one, he paying the 
difference in price. This will make it fair. all 
around. The new smoker is giving excellent satis- 
faction, and we prefer them in our apiary to any 
smoker made, at any price. 


HERBERT A. BURCH. 

SINCE our notice of last month, we have heard of 
but two cases where the bees have been sent, and 
one of them is mentioned in the Growlery. Friend 
B. was very much displeased at my notice, and I 
asked him to give me a list of all orders he had filled, 
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or money returned, None has been sent at this 
date. The following came to hand in my absence, 
and was replied to at once on my return, to the ef- | 
fect that we should of course be glad to publish any 
thing from him. 

Long-continued overwork has so far amapaleoy Mr. Burch’s 
eyesight, that he is unable to write to any one. 
our business t A. Burcu & Co, 

South Haven, Mich., July 15, 1881. 

To-day we get the following: 

Your answer to our inquiry of July 15th has just reached us 
We regret that you did not reply at once, as it is too late now to 
prepare an a oe le for the August No. Mr. B. = still unable to 
do much writir 1 . Burcn & Co. 

South Haven, Alice h., July 27, 1881. 


It don’t look to me as though we wanted an “ arti- | 


cle,’ friend B. Your friends want their bees or 


their money, and I do not see how ill health or any | 


thing else should prevent your wife or friends, or 
the man who manages the apiary, from complying 


with such simple acts of courtesy and justice. [| 
have been told Mr. B. has about 200 colonies, and, in | 


fuect, he says so himself. 


The following is a list of those who have sent him 


orders, and who have not, as far as [ am informed, 
received either bees or money, and they now get no 
answers from him:— 
Jan. 21, 1881, R. Boylan, Ni Wot, Mich., $42.41. 
May 4, J. M. Goodrich, 8. Frankfort, Mich., $20.00. 
W. D. Wright, Knowersville, N. Y $10.00. 
June, 1880, A. H. Brown, Tustin City, Cal., $3.50. 
Apr. 4, 81, Z. D. Paddock. Albany, ill, $18.10. 
P.L, W illiams, Sharon, Pa. - $37.50. 
R. Johnson, Tiffin, la., $40.00 
May 9, ’81, R. H. Gagan, White Valley, Va.. $10.50. 
June, ’81, Willet Dickerson, Ladoga, Ind., $14.00. 
May, '81, Henry Knapp, Oxford, Mich., $5. v0. 
D. R. Shaver, Stratford, Can., $14.00 


Meh... ’81, B. T. Baldwin, Oskaloosa, [a..59141b. wax. | 


May 18, BI, H. 8S. Miller, Huntingdon, Pa., $18.00. 
Same date, son of above, $3.50. 

H. Dickerson, West Lima, Wis., $2. 

L. M. Shumaker, Danville, Va., $2.00 

Byron Walker, Capac, Mich., $117.00, 

May 15, *81, IT’. C. Davis, Sere. Pa., $7.00. 
June, ’81, W. Dickerson, Ladoga, Ind., $14.00. 


I agree to be responsible for my advertisers, and 
if Mr. Burch, or any other one, fails to send the 
goods, or return the money, Iwill pay back the 
amount as soon as it is determined that ivcan not be 
collected of such advertiser. It does not seem to 
me that I should be responsible for damages result- 
ing from delays in filling orders. I choose to do this, 
because I think it will teach me to be careful from 


whom [ receive advertisements; and our bee folks | 


should certainly have some protection against losing 
their hard earnings in this way. With God’s help, I 
expect to be able to bear such burdens as I may 
meet. Two individuals have written me, protesting 
agaiost my injustice to Mr. Burch. One of them 
gave me some names fro 

gentlemen will come forward and guarantee that 
friend B. will make good the above amounts, they 
will prove friends in need and friends indeed. 


Recent Additions to the 
COUNTER STORE. 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 


P = age. | [Pr.of 10, of 100 
| Blanket Pins, per paper of % doz..... | 40/3 50 
pe good for shawl- ins. They are like a common brass pin, 
but 3 inches long, and large in proportion. 
3 | Cake-cutters, fancy, 6 different pat’ ns* wd 30 | 2 50 
2| Combs, Dressing, good, clear horn.. 45 | 4 00 
10 | Clothes-Lines; 30 ft. long 4013 75 
8 | Cups, 1 quart, exact (for only five cents) 
3! Fans, very pretty, to fold up, well-made | 45 | 4 25 
| Jelly or Honey Tumblers, % |b. glass 








OO acacia cian Kad Wann ass kk eee sasa | 48|45 
4| Pans or ‘basins, ae deep, 1% pints 
avery useful size*...,...........2000 | 28|2 50 


7 | Pie-plates, Tin; just right for pump- 


kin pies, two sizes, 9and 10 inch*.... | 33/3 00 

a | Spectacle-Cases; Leather; excellent.. | 33 | 3 00 
4) Tablets. Suitable for writing and coun- 

__ter-slips; on excellent writing paper | 40 | 3 50 

| > | Thimbles, best German silver......... | 47) 450 

% 7 | Tin Pot-Covers,with ring,9% and llin.| 45 | 4 50 

1 | Tweezers and Ear-spoons.............. | 40/3 50 


*Three for a dime 


Will you allow | 
us space in your August No. for a reply to your strictures on | 
H. | 


South Haven. If these | 


TEN-CENT COUNTER. 


3 | Carpenters’ Compasses 4-in., steel..... | 9519 00 

| Dressing for the shoes, 4-0z. bottles.. | 85 | 8 00 

An excellent thing to make your shoes look ‘*‘ new’’ when you 

| want them to look presentable for Sunday-school, and have ‘but 
| little time. 


| Lamp hand, no burner or chimney. . “| 85 |7 Fo 
| Mate h-safe, beautiful pattern, handy. 75 | 7 QO 
A bove is glass, aiter tho “picket fence’’ pattern i mue h now 


' 

| in vogue 

| 4] Hose, Ladies’, ; both white and colored; 
OXOCUGRG GONG 5 ons odd chcecicsceccets 85 | 8 00 

| 10 | Inkstands in bronze and glass; hand- 

| a a SER, Ses re, | 85 ]8 00 

| 8 | Pokers to stir the fire, tinned iron, 


wood handle, nice ..... 2. ccccceesees | 75|7 00 
| 10! Wash Basins, 10 in., re-tinned.......... | 85/8 00 
§ | Testament, new revision .............. | 9519 00 
Clear plain print, paper cover. 
FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 
12 | Coffee-pots, 2-quart................6 {1 10] 10 00 
24 | Dish Pans, 8 qt. with hi indies ...... {1 80/17 00 


This is the pan used for our 30c Wax Extractor. It gies — 
an excellent pan for mixing bread, with the addition of a nice 
OTD well iting, sloping cover, which costs le OR 

2 | Oil Cans, 2 qt., real nice; well made | 1 25 | 12 00 

2 | Pans, Milk 8 ¢ uart, a good large pan 


pee BO OT, et enn | 1 25 | 12 00 
| 28| Wooden Bowls, 14 in. in diameter... | 1 25 | 12 00 


GLASSWARE. 
| Butter Dish, Albion pattern, no foot | 1 30 [12 50 
A very nice piece of work for the price. 
Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 


15 | Coffee Pots, 6 qt., ‘** Whopper’’...... |2 2 10 | 20 00 
| 25| Pails, Tin 6 Quart, with cover, Plain | 2 


00 | 18 00 

3 | Spoons, Table, German Silver, Hall 
Elton’s well-known make........ 1/175] 15 00 
| Stew pan, g aze? stone ware. {1 75 | 16 00 
Can be set right on the stove without injury v, has a bail to lift 


it by, a most useful utensil. 
GLASSW ARE. 
| Honey or Butter Dish, Albion pat- 
tern; new pattern, something like 
a butterfly and wonderfully pretty | 1 75 | 15 00 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


| Fp aty Glass, Hand, complete ...... | 2 25 | 22 00 
Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 
12 | Balance, with Tin Dish.............. 12 75 | 23 00 


Suspended by 3 chains; % tbs. Chatillon’s make. 


SSS] = 








Ae Ds ae." "SRR A pie epee ona ieee 3 00 | 28 00 
A most handy tool for opening boxes, and for taking apart 
box hives in transferr ing. 
17 | Coe’s pattern Wrench, 8 in., wrought | 2 40 | 23 00 
| Stew pan, glazed stone ware, Same as 
on 25¢ counter, but larger.......... | 2 75 | 25 OO 


FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 
| Coe’s pattern Wrench, 12 in. wro’t.. | 4 00) 35 00 
45 | Pails, tin, covered, per nest. | 4 00 | 35 00 
A ne $1 of five sizes, viz., 1 pt., 1 qt., 3 at., “nt 4qt. These 
pails have raised covers, ‘and are very e - sap and handy. 


ONE -DOLLAR COUNTER. 
5 | Labels, gummed, per 1000............ | 5 00 | 40 00 


At this price they are to be one color, not to exceed 1 x 2 inch 
es in size, nor 50 Words of matter, and not less than 1000. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


At Kansas City, Mo., 


I breed pure Italian bees for ly J warrant my 
**Dollar’’ queens to be mated by pure yellow drones, 


and guarantee safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 
Tested Bear ta - - - - . - $2 00 
* Dolla > « - - - - 100 


Please adie all letters plainly to 
6tfd E. M. HAYHURST, P. O. Box 1131. 


HOLY - LAND & CYPRIAN QUEENS ! ! 
Raised in separate apiaries 5 miles pol Untest- 
ed Queens of anes pate this month, $1.50. 
B. HARRINGTON, Medina, O. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
Pound and Prize —_ oe 50 per 1000. Sample sec- 
tion free, ON WALKER, 
Panne, St. Clair Co. ., Mich. 
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Buy the Best 








the U. S. say that our DOUBLE-DRAFT 
QUINBY SMOKER is decidedly the BEST 
now made. Hetherington discards all 
others, and orders two dozen for his 
own use. Doolittle says it is not 
equaled. So say all who see aad use it. 
>Price, by mail, $1.50 and $1.75. 


OUR BOOK 


7 8 The best-informed bee-keepers in 


continues to grow in popularity, and 
is the most practical work pub- 
lished. Price, by mail, $1.50. 

We sell every thing used in ad- 
vanced Bee Culture. Send for Illus- 
trated Circular to 

L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
itfd Mohawk, N. ¥. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


Wenham, Essex County, Mass. 


RACES OF BEES. 4 
ITALIAN, HOLY-LAND, CYPRIAN AND HUNGARIAN. 


Read what my Customers say: 





Please send me three queens; I do not like those | 
Those you | 


little queens sent me by other dealers. 
send me are a real _aeen ement to my apiary. 
DuQuoin, ILL, 1881. Dr. W. ARMS. 


I have one queen from H. Alley, that $25 would 
not tempt me to sell, and she cost me only $1. 
Austin, Minn., May 6, 1881. F. A. TICKNOR. 


From American Bee Journal of May 25, 1881: My 
bees are all Italians, and wiutered without loss on 
summer stands. AMANDA PARSONS. 

I furnished this lady all the queens she has. 


The queens you sent me are the very best I ever 
bengit, and their worker Pragony sas nicest I ever 


1. WALLACE. 
Teena Ohio, August 10, 1880. 


l have the finest swarms that can be found any- 
where, from the queens you sent me this summer. 
Cobleskill, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1880. B. VANWIE. 


Your queens are well thought of here; one of my 
neighbors has one that he declares he would not sell 
for $150. Geo. D. ELDERKIN. 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 27, 1880. 


Queen received in fine shape, and as lively asa 
cricket. She is the prettiest queen I ever bought of 
paw dealer ; in fact she is as canes * marked as I ever 


Wa. H. GRAVES. 
a Il, Sept. 25, 1880. 


Send for 20th circular and price list of Apiarian 
Supplies. Warranted Queens of any race, $1 each; 
Choice Queens, $1.50; 
safe Sica 


Nuclei hives for sale in Langstroth frames. 





QUINBY'S NEW BEE. KEEPING 


LETTERS. 


Ox£orD, O., June 29, 1881, 
Mess? x. Bingham & Hethey- 
ington, Abronia, Mich, 
Gen'lemen:—Your Uncap- 
ping Knife has been well 
tested in the apiary of Mr. 
D. McCord, my neighbor. In 
his opinion, and J agree with 
him, itis far in advance of 
any knife which be has used. 
songs very truly, 
4. L. LANGSTROTH. 



























Sunny Side, } Napa, es 
June 10, 188 
. fe Bingham, enki. 
Mich. 


Deark*Sir:— Please send 
me by mail two Large, six 
Extra, and four Standard 
Bingham smokers. Your 
four-years-old smoker is 

eistill in use, and does good 

“ts service; the only trouble be- 

ing, it is too small. I require the Large size. I 
have a Large and Small Quinby; Small one con- 
demned; the dther I got along with by repairing 







often. As far as I have tried them, I prefer yours 
above all, and shall keep them in stock, 
Yours truly, 


Jas. D. ENAS. 





Parties wishing to order, will please refer to July 
No. GLEANINGS, page 362, for description, etc. 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Aes Allegan Co. -» Mich. 


SECTIONS. 
SS ee 


[ - LJ 


JAMES FORNCROOK has received his patent on 
the ** Boss’’ All- In-One-Piece Section, heretofore 
called the ‘t Lewis’ Section, dated June 28, 1881. 

TAKE NOTICE.—The patent covers any section 
made of one piece of wood, of whatever description ; 
therefore, we hope manufacturers and dealers will 
govern themselves according |v 

8d JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 

Aug. 1, 1881. Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis. 


Cyprian Queens ! 





























| CYPRIANS ONLY ! 
GOOD ONES FROM FULL COLONIES, 


ested, $2 each—ail by mail, 
‘uaranteed. Bees by the pound, and 


will enable you to feed your bees at any time of the 
day or year without removing either frames or mat, 


structions for using, sent &. an ee. _aoataee 
paid, for 25 cents. J. ARKN “ 
8d Keeseviile, Essex Co He. a 


FULL ‘COLONIES 


ITALIAN BEES & ‘QUEENS FOR $1.50! 


Our honey season closes Sept. 15th, and after that 
I propose to dispose of some 


colonies. Will guar- ed 


antee delivery at above prices. 3 correspond- | 


ence solicited. Address Cc. D. WRIGHT, 
8-9d Baxter Springs, Cherokee Co. Kan. 


| 35e per lb. Warrant 


or causing the bees to rob. A sample, with full in- QUEENS. 


| Tested 
| Untested Queens, in August..................56 


BRED FOR BUSINESS, FOR PURITY. 


From Jones’ Importation. Safely delivered for $3 
each and ready. DR. WM. M. ROGERS. 
8d Shelbyville, Shelby Co., Ky. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


ueens...... 








Untested Queens, in September.................. 15 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address GEORGE W. BAKER, 
8 Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


NHOICE ITALIAN BEES AND ma og —Bees 
J BY A pound, $1.00; Dollar queens, 9c; Test- 
. Ten-frame colonies in Simplicity ‘hives, 
$5.00. Add price of 





ueen wanted. Dunham Fdn. 
pure. F. W. 


| 8d Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 
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CAN furnish Bees by the calony and pound. 
Send for special rates. H. NEWHAUS, 
9-10d Burlington, Racine Co., Wis. 


LARGE CHAFF CUSHIONS 


For winter, without chaff, for age ney A _— Root 
chaff hive, $12.00 per 100. Two by mail, ‘ 

Ss. BASSETS. 
od Farnumsville, Worcester Co., Mass. 


50 STOCKS OF ITALIAN OR HYBRID 


Bees for sale, cither by the hive or pound, in any 
quantity to suit purchasers. Address, for particu- 
lars, J.J. KISER, E. Des Moines, lowa. 


Raised from a pure 
ITALIAT mother, untested, QUEENS 
laying, 75 cts. each; tested, $2.00; Sate arrival guar- 
anteed. FRED. G. MIELKE, 
9d Ww indsor, 2 Co., Wis. 


Recent Additions to the 
COUNTER STORE. 


FIVE-CENT CO COUNTER. 


Postage. | [Pr.of 10, of ~ 


3 | Book or Shaw! Straps, very handy.... | 35 | 32 
| lvory Tooth picks, 3-bladed .......... | 3813 » 
GLASSWARE. 

7 | Salt Cellars, Frog pattern.. .| 4514 00 

10 | Mugs, brown, flint glass enameled. | 40'3 50 
| Bowls, brown, flint glass enameled, 

Splendid for bread and milk......... | 40{ 3 50 

TEN-CENT COUNTER. 
5 | Feather Duster . . | 8) 8 00 
8 | Milk Strainers, pretty ‘and usefal . 85/8 00 


GLASSWARE. 
| Bowls, brown, &-inch, flint pa en- 
ameled . Fe hates conden Bh eek KER GRE Os .| TH {L700 
2 | Pen, tow vite with Clear y water........ | 75/7 00 
Be autifully finished in Jet and Nickel. w rites 
beautifully. Ink supplies, same price, for a box of 3, 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 


2 | Lace cutter, a most handy tool for 
cutting strings for lacing belts.... 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 
50 | Washboard “O K’’ Double......... {1 75] 15 00 
This is a nice, light, good washboard, and with 

each one goes a very pretty and useful little receipt 


book 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
IVTAZLTAIAN QUEENS: 
Italian queens (untested) 80c: full colonies, ready 


for winter (untested queens), $6.00. Can ship imme- 
diately. Hi. BARBER, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. %d 


| 1 55] 12 00 


© FINE COLONIES of Italian Bees, with 
tested queens, at $7.00 each. Tested 
queens, $2.00 each. A few colonies of good hybrids 
with queens at $6.00. Address O. H. TOWNSEND. 
otfd Hubbardston, lonia Co., Mich. 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Tested queens, $2.00. T have a fine lot of untested 
queens on hand, which I will send, by return mail, 
tor 75 cts. euch. All my queens are reared from 
imported and home-bred queens. Send in your or- 
ders to GEORGE W. BAKER 
9d Lew isville, “He nry Co., Ind. 


BLACK BEES, 


60 CTs. PER POUND: 


From this date T will sell the above bees at the 
above low price. These bees are obtained of parties 
who wintered their bees successfully. They area 
hardy strain. Black queen with the pound, $1.00: 
or untested Italian queen, $1.50. Three-frame nu- 
cleus with untested queen. ‘I'wo for $5.00. 

Address J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, 
9d Wash. Co., N.Y. 








THE BEST KNIFE MADE 


me, For Farmers and Mechanics. 


Blades extra thick, oil tempered, every 
cone tested by file. Exchanged free if 
soft orflawy. Price postpaid, 75c, or 
1-blade, Cc. Medium 2 - blade, 
Ce, I-blade, 25e. Illustrated 
list tree. Butcher Knife, 
best, 6 in., §€c; Sticking 
Knife, 60c; Skinning 
Knife, 75c, postpaid. 
Please send for our 
free list. Address 
MAHER & GROSH, 
34 N. Monroe 8t., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
prine of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


i $1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this depa 
out charge. = 20 each beaesihcaan or +e per year. 











“Those Shean names appear below agree to furnish 


Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

ear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on applicatior. to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we willsend you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Newark, Wirt Co., W. Va. 2-1 
*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. ittd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 1-12 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. jtfd 
*Chas. G. Dickinson, Sou’ Oxford, Chen. Co. N.Y. 1-10 
*Wm. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co. .O. jtfd 
*W. H. Nesbit. Alpharetta, Miiton Co. .. Ga. jtfd 
*J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 4-9 
*H. Nicholas, Etters, York Co., Penn. 4-10 
*John Conser, Glenn, Johnson’ Co., Kans. 4-9 
*Fischer & Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 4-9 
*Jas. P. Sterritt, ae — ony te Co. Pa. 5-10 
*V. W. Keeney, Shirland, Win. Co., 6-9 
*C. B. Curtis, ‘Selma. Dallas Co., oy 6-11 


*T. W. Dougherty, Mt. Vernon, Posey Co., Ind. 7-12 
*J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 7-9 
L. W. Vankirk, Box 178, Washington, Wash. wee 
tte 

(. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., bf 
( 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

% L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 
S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. ltfd 

J. F. wastes Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 


~ Foundation Manufacturers, 


Who agree to make such foundation, and at the 
prices given, as described in our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Jas. A. Nelson, W ae es Wyandott Co., Kans. 4-9 


- Bees by the Pound. 


Those whose names greed below agree to furnish 
= by the lb., and at the prices given in our circu- 
ar. 


I. L. Scofield, Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 
. C. Perry, Portiand, Ionia Co., Mich. 
. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 

. R. Whitman, New Market, Far Thang Co., Ala. 
has. Kingsley, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 
. D. Wright, Baxter Springs, Cherokee ‘Co., Kans. 
. BR. Harrington, Medina, Medina Co., O. 

St. Martz, Moonshine, Clark Co., lls. 

.W. Gates, Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn. 

. Canthen, Pleasant Hil Lancaster Co., 8. C. 

a Taylor, Austin, Travis Co., Texas. 
. P. Andrews, Farina, Fa;. Co., Ti. 
lan D. ‘Laughlin, Courtland, Law. Co., Ala, 
. J. Atchley, Lancaster, Dallas Co., Texas. 

. McKenzie, Carroliton P. O., N. Oo. La 
-L. Griffith, Sumner, Law. Co., Ti. 
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J. H. Martin, Hartford, Wash. Co., 
W. A. Pirtle, Cabot, Lonoke Co., pie 
E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, St. Clair Co., Hl. 
J. K. Mayo, Stafford, Fort Bend Co., Texas. 
J. F. Hart, Union.Point, Greene o Ga. 
zB. Chase, Earlville, Madison Co,N. Y. 
8S. P. Roddy, Mechanicstow n, Fred. Co. ‘ Ma. 
Ww. J Ellison, Statesburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. 
Rh. A. Paschal, Geneva, Talbot Co. Ga. 
A. Osbun, Spring Bluff, Adams Co., Wis. 
H. D. Heath, Sherman, ih by Co.. Texas. 
N. B. McKee, careot D. ‘& D. Inst., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. BR. Sherr ick, Mt. Zion, Mac on Co., 
Otto Kleinow, opp. Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 
J.C. & D. H. Tweedy, Smithfield, Jeff. Co., oO. 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
For the Manufacture and Sale of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


Italian Queens and Bees, all bred from mothers of 
my Own importation. Dollar queens, $1.0. Tested 
queens, $2.50; 4-trame Nucleus, $5.00. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Send for my illustra- 


ted catalogue. 
PAUL L. VIALLON, 


| 6tfd Bayou Goula, lberville Par., La. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. A 





HILL SIDE APIARYW, 
ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Untested queens, $1.00; Tested, $2.00; Selected, 
$3.00; Pound of Bees, Italian, $1.00; 2 Langstrotb- 
frame nuclei, $2.09; 3 Langstroth-frame nuclei, 
$3.00. For prices of Novice Extractors, Veils, Smo- 
kers, Hives, &c.. &c., address 

WM. B. COGGESHALL, Supr. 
9 Hill Side Apiary, Summit, Union Co., N. J. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Rarly Italian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new ere Address 
Itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


C. OLM'S COMB: FOUNDATION MACHINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
5tfd Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


J. M. BROOKS & BRO’S 
AMERICAN ITALIANS. 


PURITY OF STOCK A SPECIALTY. 





4-9 CIRCULARS FREE. 

COLUMBUS, - BARTH.CO., = - INDIANA. 

1881 ITALIAN QUEENS! 1881 
Tested Queens........ $1 50 


Warranted Queens... 
Cyprian Queens, untested 1 00 
As most all the Dollar queens 
I sold. last year were pure, I 
will warrant them this year. 
aa: = tesa Mortonsville, 
Woodford Co., Ky. 


At Kansas. City, Mo., 


I breed pure Italian bees for sale. I warrant my 
**Dollar’’ queens to be mated by pure yellow drones, 
and guarantee safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 

Tested Queens, oe eS elt et ee BROS 

* Dollar ”’ ne ee 8 en 2 OO 





Pe aa prueee 2 _- ee plainly t 


M. HAYHURST, ?. O. Box 131. 
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Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 


BINGHAM BEE SMOKER, 2 : 
' s 

ons = 

The first practical bellows bee smoker. sa" 
rhe first and original patent smoker. 5=- 
‘Ihe tirst never-failing bee controller. eas 
‘I'he tirst direct draft bellows smoker. ry es 
‘he tirst to burn stove-wood and not go out. mS 
‘I'he first durable bellows bee smoker. - 
‘the first to create a demand for smokers.  ® ¢;~ 
‘the first to meet the wants of bee-keepers. § y ~ 
The first cinder-proof bellows smoker. Ss s 
The first twenty thousand now in use. avs 
The first complaint yet to be received. om © 
‘he first smoker yet to be returned. Po a 


The first thing for bee-keepers to do, to save impo- 
sition and money, and be happy and safe, is to send 
a card for testimonials, or half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 


Blueberry Plants! 


This fall I will furnish blueberry plants at $1.00 
per dozen, by mail, or $3.00 per 100 by express. 
They are a good fruit, and easily grown on high 
ground, if muiched DELOS STAPLES, 

9 “WwW ost Sebewa, lonia Co. z Mic he 


BEES FOR SALE! 


To reduce my stock, I will sell 100 colonies Italian 
and hybrid bees in 8 and 10 frame regular L. hives, 
well filled with bees, brood, and clover honey; 8- 
frame new hive for, $7.00; 10-frame, $8.00, with Ital- 
ian queens raised from imported mothers. Hybrids, 
$1.00 less, Put up in good shipping order F.0.B. 
Can send any time. Send cash with order. 

Sd D. G. WEBSTER, Blaine, Boone Co., Lil. 


HIVES! HIVES! 


am now prepared to manufacture bee- hives, 
w es sale and retail at the very lowest prices. Send 





| 


| 





one dollar, to get one of D. A. Jones’ celebrated | 


hives, Catalogue furnished on application. 
9-11d JOHN M. KINZIE, Doon, Ont., Can. 


| ” IND READER! Do you want to buy queens? | 


If so, give me atrial order. I am confident I 
can please you. 
IAN QUEENS a specialty.\ Prices: single queen, 
$1.00; per ‘4 doz., $5.50. All aren: bred from choice 
imported and improved stock. Send for circular, 

J. P. MOORE, 
Stfd Box 27, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Michigan, 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian queens. All 
queens bred from imported queens, and from the 
purest and best home-bred queens; and the cells 
built in full colonies. No black bees in the vicinity. 
Single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or 
more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $200 each. Safe 
arrival by mail guaranteed. Send money by draft, 
registered letter, or by money order drawn on 
Flint, Mich. 6tfd 
He has a stock of queens on hand, and can fill 
orders promptly. 
yuanran QUEENS! | am . prepared to furnish 
pure queens at a low price. Untested, in May, 
$1.00; June, 90¢c; after, 80c. Send for circular. 
HARLES D. DUV 
4-94 Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


HOLY-LAND & CYPRIAN QUEENS ! ! 
Raised in separate apiaries 5 miles apart. Untest- 
ed Queens of ohne ag this month, $1.50. 
B. HARRINGTON, Medina, O. 





FINE WARRANTED ITAL- | 
| dealing have afforded me. 


| Accept thanks. 


| it for a year. 
‘ing * biz.’ 





100 WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS! 


From now until October 15th we will mail war- 
ranted queens. Single queen, $1.00; 6 queens, $5.50; 
12 queens, $10.00; 250 queens, tested, at this date; 20 
mismated. Our gueens are meeting with favor in 
all the States and Canadas. 

HALL & JOHNSON, 
9d Kirby’s Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 


_— vv e A a4 
P00 POUNDS 
Black and Hybrid Bees for sale, at $1.00 per Ib., 
with Simplicity frame of brood and honey to euch 
pound, and queen if 5 Ibs. are taken. 
Cc. H. BLYSTONE, 
9d Meadville, Crawford Co., Pa. 


CHAFF HIVES! 


Persons having hives using the Standard L. frame, 
and wishing to winter in chaff. are requested to 
write for our circular and price list of Chaff Hives. 
We offer 10 per cent discount from now until Jan. 
Our hives are similar ns _—. made by A. I. Root. 

Address, » & J.P. WATTS, 
9d L Ba he ‘City, Clearfield Co., Pa. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The $10 watch is at at hand. ‘It’s s pert et beauty. 
. D. LOVELAND. 











Lawrence, Mich., July 15, 1981. 


1 received the dictionary on the 4th. It is worth 
twice the money. FE. HORLEY. 
Hemlock, Ont., Can., Aug. 5, 1881. 


I received my queens in splendid condition. They 
look as though they hadn’t been out of the hive any 
time atall. You will hear from me again soon, 

Owego, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1881 H. MORSE. 


The labels came to hand a few days ago, and just 
suit me. I must commend you for your despatch. 
The other goods were all satisfactory. 

Wm. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Inyo Co., Cal., Aug. 12, 1881. 





The cheirograph came to-day in good order. It 
far exceeds my expectations. At the first trial 1 
could take off copies just as fast as I could wish to. 

CatAs. H. KINCADE, 

Sterling, Ark., Aug. 10, 1881. 


In closing my ac scuunt for the year, I need not re- 
mind you of the pleasure your promptness and fair 
1 do not wonder at your 
success in business. B.S. UNDERALLL. 

Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y., Aug. 17, 1881. 


I think every number is worth almost the price of 
I also admire your promptness in do- 
The smoker (Clark’s) ordered of you 
came to hand two days sooner than I expected, and 
works like a charm. J.S. CARLILE. 

Chester, Morris Co., N. J., 7 AME: li, 1881, 

The package of goods 3 you sent me by express is 
at hand allright. The 24 Ibs. ‘* Favorite” scale is 
splendid — just the thing for weighing honey or any 
thing else within its range; every farmer’s wife 
should have one for weighing butter, etc. 


J. A. BOOKWALTER. 
Wabash, Ind., Aug. 18, 1881. 


I can not get as good a knife here for less than 30 
cents each, and the glass-cutters cost here about 2 
cents each. How can you sellthem so cheap? I do 
not suppose you steal them. The knives are fine 
steel-bladed, and what will you think if I tell youl 
strapped one of them on my boot a little, and actu- 
ally got a good shave with it? See accompanying 
orders for more goods. V. YOUNG. 

Lexington, Mo., Aug. 10, 1881. 

[We don’t steal them, friend Y.; but by buying 
them or the gross we get them for a fraction less 
than 9 cents each. We shall not get rich selling 
them, you see, but a good knife for an even dime is 
quite an accommodation to the brethren. ] 
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I received the magnetic tack hammer, and am | 
well pleased; sold it; could not keep it. Please send 
me two more. C. C. WATTERSON. 

Live Oaks, Bastrop Co., Texas, July 7, 1881. 


I gave the Clark smoker a trial, and am convinced 
that I would not give it for two of any other kind. 
Its convenience makes it preferable; besides, it is 
better. GEO. KINNEY. 

Elkhart, Ind., July 23, 1881. 


Aftera fair trial we are pleased with the Wuter- 
bury watch. We inclose $20.00, for which please 
forward, at earliest convenience, 6 more. 

BENTLEY & YOUNG. 

Columbia Mills, Columbia Co., Fla., July 5, 1881. 

GLEANINGS received. Please accept thanks. IL. 
sat up and read until past midnight before I thought 
it would be a month before [ got another one. 

D. 8S. HALL. 

South Cabot, Wash. Co., Vt., July 28, 1881. 

Here is two dollars, for which you will please send | 
me a “crate of five” of those extra smokers. I have 
used one of your first make of them, wnd can recom- 
mend them conscientiously. A. A. PARSONS. 

Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Ind., July 29, 1881. 


THE TEN-CENT SPRCTACLES. 

The 2 spectacles are received in good order. This 
part of the country will shortly become good cus- 
tomers for your spectacles as soon as they become 
known. Wo. WITTFELD. 

Georgiana, Brevard Co., Fla., May 24, 1881. 


I have always been pleased with what I have | 
bought from you. May jth I took 168 lbs. of new | 
honey: if was fine. Was sorry to see your name in 
Blasted Hopes. I hope you won't be there long. 

J. W. TRAYLOR, 

Mt. Joy, Deita Co., Texas, May 21, 1881. 


I received my three queens all right, also the other 
goods. Every thingin good order. You willreceive | 
my very kind thanks for your kindness. I[ think I 
never Saw any thing put up so nicely. 

EDWARD TUNNICLIFF. 

Kewanee, Henry Co., ILL., July 14, 1881. 


WATERBURY WATCH. 

The watch came to hand all right. I am well 
pleased with it. I think it is the best watch I ever 
saw for the money, and so think all my friends. 

E. B. SKINNER. 
Fultonham, Muskingum Co., O., July 28, 1881. 


THE 50C. SMOKER. 
That new smoker is just an old engine. I don’t 
see what any one wants to give $1.50 when he can 
get such a one as that for 5oc. and eee. 


W. KEENFY. 
Shirland, IlL., July 20, 1881. 


FIXING BOOKS TO MAIL SAFELY, 


l received the A BC to-day. It came through the | 
mails in first-class condition. I think some of the , 
booksellers might take a lesson from the way you 
tix those wooden strips around the edge to keep the 
cover from getting damaged. H. R. DUKE. 

Emsdale, Ont., Can., Aug. 5, 1881. 


THE CARDS ON PROFANITY. 


Accept thanks for those cards. I hope that | 
through them I may lead some one to leave off this | 
most depraved habit, as well as to impress on the | 
minds of some of the little ones, that Jesus should 
always direct our words as well as actions. Several 
little girls whe are in the habit of coming to my 
place of work have learned the one, and are to re- | 
peat it tome thisafternoon. Gero. F. WILLIAMS. 

New Philadelphia, Tuse. Co., O., Aug. 1, 1881. 


I like my A BC book very much; at least I sup-— 
pose you will think so when I say that and GiLEAN- 
INGS have so occupied my evenings that | haven't 
been to the store an evening for a month or more; 
80 you see it must possess very decided charms. | 
have one swarm of bees now; the hive is chock 
full of bees and honey, so it is all T can do to lift it. | 
We got them for $5.50 ina box hive. They have 
about filled a cap with honey. They are blacks, but | 
are very gentile. I have been stung only once by | 


} 


SEPT. 


them, and that is saying a great deal, considering 
how much I fuss and look at them. 
WILLIE H, BIRNEY. 
Nelson, Madison Co., N. Y., June, 1881. 


Your clerk is a jewel to send my order by freight, 

to thus save me expense. D. F. HAWLEY. 
Alburgh Springs, Grand Isle Co., Vt., July 23, 1881, 
(Why, friend H., it is you who are the “jewel.” 

We have had more unkind words for disobeying 


| orders, as we did in your case, than for almost any 


thing else. For instance, a man will order a thou- 
sand sections by express. We find, by looking it up, 
that the express charges alone would be about us 
much as the sections are worth. Now,the man may 


| be well aware of this, and prefers to pay it rather 
| than risk the delays on freight; or, what is most 


probable, he may have carelessly said by express, 


| not thinking how heavy a thousand sections really 
/ are. Shall we obey or disobey orders? If we should 
| wait until we could write him, the delay might cost 


him more than the value of the sections. We have 
found that we get the most thanks by taking it for 
granted that our customer has been careless; but 
sometimes we get a letter ioforming us that it is 
fair to presume a man who pays his money knows 
what he wants, and how he wants it. When we risk 
sending them as ordered, they often refuse to take 


| them, and then we have a heavy express charge to 


foot ourselves. So you see why kind words like 
yours do us a great deal of good, friend H.] 


KIND WORDS TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 
My friends, there is one thing most sadly needed 


| in business. It is especially needed by the boys and 
' girls and men and women who have not been much 


in the habit of doing business, or who are just learn- 


| ing to doit. Our book-keeper says the best way she 
| can define it is tosay that you need to learn to be 


short and clear. Many of our large business houses 
are short, as we all know to our sorrow, but they 


| are often any thing but clear. Our bee friends go 


so much the other way that they often write a long 
pleasant letter, but do not make the principal point 
clear then. The trouble is worse than you have any 


| idea of. To illustrate : A man says, “Send me a 


thousand sections, 5x8. Don’t delay a moment.” 


| This is short and clear, but it don’t tell which of the 


two dimensions is to have the openings in, to leg in 
the bees. It won’t do to guess, and so we write, 
* My friend, you failed to teil us which were the tops 
and bottoms, and which the sides of your sections; 


| please tell at once.’’ Now, would you suppose any- 


body could fail to answer such a question? But they 
do, and quite often: Again, a manasked about some 
grooving-saws for making sections. We told him 
we could get him a set of new ones for so much, or 
that we would sell him a set that we had been using, 
at a much less price. He replied that we shouid 
send him, at once, So many saws of such dimensions; 


| but nowhere io his letter was there any clew as to 


whether he wished old or new. We sent the new, 
and he was very much displeased, and charged us 
with not holding to what we had agreed todo. An- 


| other orders a thousand frames atonce. After hunt- 


ing up all the facts we could to determine whether 
he wanted aill-wood or metal-corner frames, we send 
the former. He replies that he plainly ordered the 
latter, and that the former are subject to our order, 
as he can not use them. Nothing but sending back 
to him his own letter will convince him of his mis- 
take. Do you say that such mistakes will happen, 
and we shall all have to bear with at least some such? 
Then by ail means, friends, let us bear this in mind 
when we are tempted to speak or write harsbly. We 
often get goods we think we did not order, but we do 
not write abusively, or at least not until we have 
found out what we did order. I'll tell you what 
helps: after you make an order, read it over carefully 
to see if you have told all that must be told. 





ITATIAN AND ALBINO QUEENS, 


Untested, bred from my choicest mothers. Italian 
queens, 75 cts. each ; r half-doz., $3.50. Albino 
queens, $1.00; per half-doz., $5.00. 

J.M.C. TAYLOR, 
tl Lewiston, Frec’k Co., Md. 


SALE es! Colontes of pure Italian Bees 
se in improved Langstroth hives. 
‘ lress, .M. YORK 


Ack A . 
a 28, th 8t., Detroit, Mich. 





